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yOLUME SEVENTEEN. NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1840. NUMBER THIRTY-THRED. 
= = 
7 INCIDENTS OF THE POLISH WAR. |; changeable. Each pressed forward to liherate the spy; his d He laughed, but it was , 
oi 7 liverance could not take place too soon s seized Wear mourning, for lower « trv ' nd 
—— wie ms a r ar the string, crossed each other, and pull | © a 1, In a melancholy tone, * I have sac , oo 
THE LOVE-RING. pily, they executed the poor wretch in to save rv, and, st I wast } battles, Iw selv betraves 
< Tus night which followed the battle of Praga was by no means | him Woman! won thy t exniicahk Come. it will not 
nol et one at Warsaw. Groups of homan beings, some bearing ‘Thou art free’ Get. sbout thv siness ' vail to ty eves Wwst a car me 
-hes, others poniards, were tumultuously assembled opposite to The spy answered not And he shook her; but the j , A Geiated rhis nes 
nalace of the «¢ X-im pe rial police A thousand confused voice s, * Has fear. the n, killed thee *”’ tion in the middle ft ’ ’ » hey et alee tter 
iding every sound from the dee p bass of the athletic, full-grown N The spy was dead ; and the me ople who so lately had blas- | ing curses, a vesmeared with this hormbly fantastic re ty, 
yriot, to the high treble screams of women and children, de- | phemed at seeing him alive, now grieved for him. Fear and sad-| had overcome her Whe @ recovered her senses, S slas was 
ae led in chorus of frightful discord the death of an individual ness were expressed on the features of all. The wagon and the| gone 
se the midst of the principal group, the string of a broken lamp |, crowd rapidly quitted the square * T have dreamt it,” she said, * ! ' what a hor e dre 
_- sled loose from the lamp-post ; and children im rags, with wild Meantime the young wounded soldier had fallen into strange re I think he began mildly 
ferocious countenances, were laughing, swinging, and playing | flections. The moonlight had enabled him to recognize the features Meantime S slas, who had gone to the hospital, was raving j 
vith it, and ever and anon converting the end of it into aslipknot. | of the Jead man: they were those of Michel Linski, a former con delirium. He cursed s country and the olnect of his aflee 
A [he moon shed its cold white beams upon the livid features of a!) rade in Constantine's guard, and his rival in the affections of the | uons 
6 x spv, bound, encircled, and half smothered by the pressure of |! youthful Maria, when both wore the imperial livery The revol Unhappy man ' he st we ‘ md foray ke his there 
a dense crowd thirsting for his blood, which had come thither to! tion had taken place ; the one had remained in the service of the |, was only one remedy—death' S was still before eves. cold 
k their vengeance upon him. Overcome and motionless, he was | Russians, the other had deserted to serve his country and unmoved—but beautit 
ut state which is neither life nor death. He looked at the Now that the wounded man had recognized the victim of both Ihe sister of charity who attended vard approached Stanis 
, d vd without appearing to comprehend their meaning ; the string |, the popular wrath and the popular humanity, he felt less grieved | las, and held out to him a sa box, sealed i e cheeks be 
- ss ready, and the knot slipped; the brawny hands of an extem- || at the occurrence He had now no rival to fear; and, after all,) came suddenly flushed, a e eagerly snatched ox from the 
‘ hangman were upon him Linski was a base traitor hands of the wal sister He rec mal it as bel ! to Maria 
—-+ “Die! die! thou vile traitor! Praga is burnt, the lancers are Like a hearse moving among the tombs, the wagon slowly pro-| O enn t. he found Iving u 1 soft lof be wv white 
g the sod, and Poland is bleeding ; whilst thou and thine, those |' ceeded between two rows of houses. whose doors were carefully cotton, the very 1 whi ' vent etrot weon 
sjom thou lovest and servest, would inflict chams and pestilence closed. A single window in one of these dark dwellings sti!] | pamed by a writing, stamped with ¢ rms of Pola she f 
s' Nota single cry of mercy is raised in thy behalf; not a || showed a licht. Who could be watching at such an hour—a thief, | lowing terms 
nor a complaint uttered at thy doom. Even the women pity |, or a poct? Neither. It was a young girl of rav « beauty «The National Government to ] S oo For 
not Therefore must thou die, and on this very spot, in front Ome ot her ¢ bows was supported on a table, over w uch her clasts nay due, the er mm * eceive this , ented to the publi 
palace of the Russian police ; for there hast thon drunk, and youthful figure Was gracetuliy ber ng She was thinking, no treasury by the citizen Maria 
re hast thou sung—there, when it was cold for us in Warsaw, doubt, of her lover. But she had been reading; a smoking lam) Vinis i Fina 
hadst the warmth of spring at thy command Thence didst |) threw its light 1 pon a number of the State Gazette: in Poland the TI = - , — © mint 
look upon us scornfully as we passed cold and suffering. There |, women do not confine their thoughts to their lovers saiatiad ‘ ft a iW w | 
varmed thee, and by our toil of slavery provided wine for thee ; Public rumour had im va terms made her acquainted withthe icaasand., is : 
we pampered thee at the expense of our comforts, and our | battle of Praga; and her lover was at Praga; he was to her as an Stanislas recoverce in rent; he rose trom his bed, and wa 
yess, and our freedom. Fool that thou art; knowest thou not | offering upon the altar of her country No doubt he had acted ina | ™ ® * rt time mm Marta’s presence—but trembling, agitated, and 
the anunal is fattened before it is killed '” manner worthy of her; no doubt he had fought bravely ; and was hamed f m her t ‘ Crontly tak er left hand, he 
The string was strained, and the pulley squeaked. The unhappy perhaps wounded—perhaps killed! ‘This idea flashed through her uid, “* What have you done w = Do vou re modes 
was hoisted slowly, and the impatient crowd applauded. On __ heart, like lightning through a cloud, and left a pang of dreadful bm Stans ; ; 
iden the rambling of a heavily laden wagon was heard at adis- | apprehension. She dared not for some time open the paper and - . ata — : ' o rome « 
bo wee. The nearer it approached, the more did it excite the atten- | read the account of the battle, lest she should find the name of we 
f the multitude. It proceeded with difficulty along the un- Stanislas among the slain i B s time Stat “Ss vy, and | B WAS LEntes 
aved streets ; but it stopped at length before a neighbouring bar- At length she took courage From the report she found that he me rwas his hand so strong and | h. His w i, however 
All the spectators of the execution immediately ran thither. | had been wounded, durimg a glorious charge, and that he was sent! ““* at 2 bleeding, and this was the drewan ; | was now 
= spy was left alone; the string by which he was sus} nded had sack to Warsaw to be cured She should soon see him, then ' divested of the fear and " me . ? ‘ ae Caen 
one een fastened, and the men who held it letting go their hold,  Distigured, perhaps! But how handsome would he then appear m aoe a 
s the alf-strangled wretch fell to the ground her eves! She should press him in her arms to-morrow, and walk * Maria, § . We my wee my: & at iw Detain - 
+ What was the cause of this reprieve’ The spy hoped—what! with him through the whole city. She read no more Her mind en , 
t tell For supernatural aid, perhaps ;—that a miracle had | was wandering in search of her wounded lover, and her meditations — i , ; 
cs 0) performed to save him, or that the Russians had entered War- were full of delight The purest patriotiem w linked with her M . . ) . 
* But a sublime and patriotic strain soou resounded in his ears— love for Stanislas; a d, at the time when she should unite her fate ; “+ 1 not s ‘ 
e ok Sind iin: Octane dike: tsk Saleh hes tin wend to his, she trusted her beloved Poland would have effected its . = pe ee Sgt P id ” ~ ‘ 
divorce trom Nicholas By degrees her lor reve shes closed, and “ oti ‘ angie ee y , : : 
s at wed by clapping of hands, greetings, cries of grief and cries of - the ox ilin chief, as if this was 1 time she had met hun 
che EAR ee a _ maa . the paper fell from her grasp. She was asleep, and the lamp burnt aha mi a eine 
wagon conveved the wounded from Praga. It contained ; since eturn. He, « ‘ { speak of ne 
come * - on, when a Polish soldier entered the room He was young and . . 
. and brave lancers who had gone forth so handsome and “1s 4 : ‘ aaa Hi but g and his anger © pres . hy 
ist, and were now rcturne d mutilate d bv the ene my's prape- scsenr ie ere =< Asteaban baa 2 es eer ) ‘ ive my t 4 t s very 
. contemplated his sleeping mistress Hier sleep was that of inno 
One had lost an arm, another a leg, a third but let us . : s partie here eV ee ‘ Lb { than 
val cence; her breathing was calm and free, and from her head, a lit ! 
tt va veil over the sufferings of these brave me They were : - upon the « 
- tle thrown back, a thick ringlet of anburn hair hung over cach cheek ! 
gag in chorus | Maria 
£ Stanislas, in profound admiration, remained motionless as a statue | t I \ . er 
* Let the lancers die, and Poland live for ever” 4 delheately white hand was spread upen the knees of the maiden wen a , ' 
crowd was instantly occupie d in pulling down the barricade it was the hand which had held the gazette—the left hand, that ai ; — wide : “ 
1 prevented the wagon from passing. Sure lv there was never upon which the we dding ring ts always worn , “mend ‘ , “ the ss 
re so energetic and unqnimous an operation : emmets alone dis- |} A sharp and sudden pang contracte d the brow of Stanislas. Upon = . S a a 
such amazing activity. Paving-stones, tuns, timbers, and | this naked hand he saw not a ring which, on leaving Maria, he had . ; ae 11 ie . , 
s, were cleared and separated like the unravelling of a knot | given her as a pledge of his affection He examined the other hand, a aes —— . 
ud. The street was soon cleared; the wagon passed through | but it was not there either She wore no ring. no necklace, no Maria put the ring on her finger, and a few days nhs 
nes of respectful citizens, and, followed by the crowd, ad- || jewel of gold or silver, either in her hair, on her neck, orin her ears, | Were NECNnE SOGOAES VSIETS SHO EM wet 2 ee 
1 towards the man whose execution had been suspended What could this mean’? And the ring of fidelity, where was it receiving the nuptial benediction 
r, with the rope about his neck, dared not move or call for what had she done with it?) Stanislas was beside himself—a pain- = 
ce, lest the attention of the populace si ain be di- ful tho ight sh through his bra He re ure tted he had not ORIGIN AL. TR ANSLATIONS, 
towards him. But, once more surrounded, he implored for | examined the fingers of the dead spy The young gul sl or : 
" he shook her rudely SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH JOURNALS, 
Merey '" loudly repeated a young wounded man from the * Awake,” he cried, “ awake « swer me. What have you _ 
n. He stood upright, and his head was awkwardly bandaged | done with it '” A NAT APPLAUDED. 
a linen saturated with blood. His words were bnef and his ‘In alarm, she opened her eves, bat without comprehending Wes Fleury. the greatest of French comic actors, was his 
timposing. “* Mercy '” he exclanned, * for this poor wretch what was passing glory, under the empire, one of the ladies of the company waited 
if na condemned criminal meets the king's carriage, he is enti- “Tris I! Stanislas! m hem to ask of him to play at ber benefit. She was one of those 
s free pardon. Now, this man has encountered a wagon of He squeezed her arm. His wound opened, and the’ very pretty women to who t is impossible to refuse anything 
— nded patriots—a majesty which is. perhaps, as good as any | blood flowed copiously. The poor girl could neither speak nor) and Fleury consented at ones The great difficulty, however, st 
tr. Let it, in this case, have the same priviles Let the move; she seemed under the spell of the night-mare remained—to find a part worthy of lim. The piece the lady had 
ener 
ad < in live !** “ Michel Linski is at Warsaw,” roared Stanislas ; “ that Michel | chosen was a little comic opera of Gretry’s, Sy/ra All the good 
ur This voice of clemency from a wounded patriot, asking for the whom you loved ; Michel the spy I have seen him; and I asked parts were already bespoke by performers who were Lkely to be 
oe anion of an enemy, carried with it a power that subdued the anger | for his pardon. You may see him from your window. ‘They have || very tenacious of them, but then it was all important | —_ the 
. 1} ry on the bills. What was to be don With 





Fthe multitude. The populace is variable, and its passions |, strangled him ; so much the better rreat name of Fleury on 
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a self-denial of which we fancy but few stars are capable, Fleury || to prepare for the opera, when all at once he felt a hand laid on his || carried to Rome, where it was divided into two, each almost ines 
|| trmable, and hung in the ears of a celebrated statue of Venus wh : 


otiered to take the part of the seigneur. an insignificant old gen- || shoulder, and, turning round, saw his friend, sky-blue and yellow, ich 





















































ome , , ‘ad Agrippa had just plac is pantheon 
tleman who only came on in the last scene Ihe announcement || who obs¢ rved, in a very quiet, business-like way: ** You don’t dine \gr ppa had just placed in his pantheon 
: T) f th ’ t but I death dileas Phe life which Mark Antony led with Cleopatra displeased ( 

s 2xe rreat curiosit he pe as : with persons who eat rognons, but I presume you don’t object to}, : ; pleas Ie. 
of his intention excited great curiosity 1e part was one o | eat aay ) Seg tavius and the Roman people Phey called upon him to retun 
the meanest of those which are given to that class of performers | fighting them ** Certainly not,” was the answer. Cards were || and at length the triumvir, rousing himself as from a lett a 
who are styled actors of all work, because they are fit for none in| exchanged, and the next morning the devourer of rognons gave his || out for Italy. There a reconciliation was cflected betwee; 

: : 
varticular. Every one asked what Fleury himself could make of a || neighbour a smart wound, as a small lesson of politeness generals, and one of the conditions was the marriage of 
! . - J 5 - ' . os 
c “ es : ee with Octavia, the half-sister of Octavius, and a wor f 
part which consisted only in listening The plot of the piece is oe oe — ang a women of equa 
age e hie father’ NAPOLEON AT TOULON. beauty and virtue. Cleopatra heard of this union with grief apc 
ve { ad pne larries, against his fathers . ry nd 
very simple ] son of a rich seygneur marries, agall ni ather : : : as despair, she feared that it would put an end to her POWCT over 
wish, a lady of beauty and merit, but without fortune or blood. He Very few persons are aware that during the siege of Toulon, |} 4 ;tony—a power which rendered her, in fact, mistress of half uw. 
leaves his father’s house, and after many adventures, returns to |; Bonaparte had nearly all his family near him, in the department of |! Roman empire ; and it is certain that the idea of reigning at R ne 
the neighbourhood, where he lives as a poor and unknown peasant. || the Var His mother, with his brothers and sisters, came at first || and dictating laws from the Capitol, had taken strony possess or 
His daughter’s wedding-day is at hand, and to provide the wed- || to Beausset, about two leagues from Toulon, in order to be as near || {€F @mbittou mind and vivid imagination. She d a power 
d 1 I | he f | ! ' ted bv | hin ible ; but, as the frequent sorties of the besieged endar rival in Octavia, whose character is one of the most beautit lr 
ing ne e violates th orcest-laws, and 1s arrested Dv his own lim a8 possibie , dU n requent sorties OF ib sicgea in- = : r 
ding dinner, he viola ! ’ a 1s ; I ag i . corded in h story, uniting all the dignity a Roman n atror 
1 "- : ’ P oe ' tal . ' 
brother The only way m which he can be saved 1s by his wife’s || gered their safety, he advised them to retire te a greater distance best davs of the re public with all the gentleness and ces of t ‘ 
} v ’ . - ue 
begging the old seigneur, his father, for pardon. At this point, the I'he family, so soon to be metamorphosed into kings and queens, || sex lhough the marriage had been ee ha 
seigneur enters. Helena (Sylvain'’s wife) throws herself at his feet, || travelled on foot to the little village of Maounes, where they lodged || strongly attached to her husband; and © Was zener 
stops him, presses and supplicates for mercy. Fleury seemed to || for some time in a tavern of small pretensions M. Gaillard, who || 48 well as facile, could Le refuse her his esteem and his Joye 
: ! ‘ Octavia became the meditating angel between her fiery } . 
listen to her at first with the indifference with which a nobleman || was their host, is still living ; and points out to travellers the room ; meditating ange! betwe er hery husband ang 
Mad M } > , her subtie brother: and for four vears rey 4 “ee 
usually receives the applic ations of such rude and ignorant pea- || occupie d by Madame Mere and her daughters, Eliza, Pauline and this aduairaide women. and « red to have forreties | 
sants as she seemed to be; then all at once, struck by the dignity || Caroline, and another in which slept Lucien, Joseph, Louis, Jerome, |) siren. He was, however, the slave of circumstances 2 ‘ wy 
of her manner and sentiments, he fixed his eves on her, aud while || and their uncle, afterwards Cardinal Fesch. ‘They lived very spar- |) and in passing threugh Asia Minor to resume the Parthian war, he 
continuing to listen, as if by an instinctive, almost involuntary move- || ingly, except when the young artillery-officer could slip away to || old love for ¢ leopatra seemed to revive as he approached the scenes 
8 ; , 
ment, his hand was raised by degrees to his hat, which it finally || sce them, and bring them what little money he could save out of || 0! ‘err former mtercourse, and he had the weakness to send For 
: , # ’ ‘ }teius Capito to invite her to come to him 
raised from his head and lowered gradually before her, as if me- || his pay; then there was always a little family party. ' Ss “igh ° a 
One might have imagined that the dignity of an offer womar 
chanically. When Helena ceased speaking, the old man was in the (= — SS || if not the pride of a great queen, would have prevented ( : 
attitude of the most respectful obeisance. ‘This pantomime was | HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, ~« from obeving this invitation, or rather this command ; but ne 
so true, so delicate, it expressed so naturally the fee lings of re spect the one nor the other was ever known to stand in the way of her 
. . assi s or! hie She did 1 } to ee } 4 
and surprise at finding her so superiour to what she seemed, that the ||“ The intention of these sketches is to present in a small compass, and || PASS!OFS OF her policy he did not hesitate to attend him; 
flect lect 1 Fleury, who had not ken a single word at one view, an idea of the influence which a female government has had this time she travelled with rather more expedition than or ai 
»tlec lec e.g ‘urVv h F ot spoken a single word, i 
eliect was electric, anc eury, Oo ae WO I . 5 re generally on men and nations, and of the influence which the possession of mer occasion On her arrival Antony presente eT wit 
was greeted with the most tumultuous applaus¢ A poor devil of || 5 has had individually on the female character. Uf they should be ert } c 5 
g : not rings, nor jewels, nor slaves, nor chariots, nor r robes 
} cl ri as being too brief, perhaps it will a »> be rec ecte hat would & . . 
an actor, who usually took the part, could not understand this at || have been tar easier to have been more diffuse, in which case the principal || Whole kingdoms and provinces, and millions of subject H : 
all. ‘“* Why,” said he, ‘‘only see what prejudice does! Fleury got || otect, that of presenting a general coup dau which might be grasped by the || her Phoenicia, Ceelo-syria, the island of Cyprus, Cilicia, part 





. . mind at once, would have been defeated altogether. lucidents and chara¢ } é eth 
three rounds just for taking off his hat: J never got any applause || ters are not here treated in a political and historical, but in a moral and Judea, and part of Arabia 
point of view; and pubis flairs and national events, which lonian se a eastward, had been given up to 


As all the Asiatic provinces, from the 


i1lonyv as his share 





in the part, and yet I never had a hat on at all” 





poin 
are detaried in the usual works of auth 








é ty, are not dwelt upen except as || of the empire, he might perhaps suppose t in be w 7 
connected with the destiny, or emanating trom the personal and private dominions on Cleopatra was only preset! her w - 
ANECDOTES OF CHARLES V. character—the passsions and prejudices of the indivic l sovereign. In es- seers : ae a he - a1 i o 
. timating the characters and events which re rapidly portrayed rather the insolence of power, he deemed his own ; and, it mav he adds 
In the treaty he signed at Madrid with Francis 1. of France, || than narrated, Ido not wish to dictate « but. by enabling the rea- || that several of these provinces formed part of the ancient empire 








der of history to recs and range previous linpressions, to allu o i = 

wishing not to mortify his prisoner, a king without a kingdom, he | usd matertais for hen .t t and ec “ | ~ son.” us Impressions, to allurd some || of the Ptolemies 
signed hunself Charles, citizen of Ghent. Francis, not to be out- I) ot oie lhe I arthian war (B. ¢ 36) ended disgracefully ; Antony. afi 
lone in courtesy, signed himself Francis, seigneur of Vauvres many disasters, was forced to retreat, and had neariy suflered the 
cone BC sy, © , , - » ’ . , > > 7 «© I oN . 1 . 

6 : se te i | MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, fate of Crassus He brought the miserable remains of his army 
the smallest of all the royal domains. Charles had a good many \} ll || back to Syria, and Cleopatra met him on the coast of Judea, carn 
favourite maxims He used to say that long re flection was the BY ERS. JANESON | Ing with her money and clothing for his exhausted troops. Octay , 
guarantee of good success. ‘Though quick and impetuous, he was | CLEOPATRA also set out from Rome to meet Antony, taking with her re 


very patient, and often said, ** Time and I are worth any two you || forcements in men and money to assist him; but when she ha 



























} , 1 at 1 th Ve » eomne oe Bad gre, Re Ale ee ‘ 
” Mot was now sprea abroad vat enus was come t ached hens, ¢ , acting nd 1 spel uit sorceres 
you can bring against us One of his maxims was, that states A rumove opacginice Gr teigats sere ome to || reached A 9 Antony, acting under the spell « ' . 
; il i | , ' 4 feast with Bacchus, and the whole populace of the city of l'arsus || who had subdued his better nature, commanded her to returr 
> sclive > 4 ng vol nel at p f » ‘ } 
will govern themselves well enough if you let them alone mB soured forth to meet and receive her. Antony imvited her to sup- |) Italy. Cleopatra dreaded the power of Octavia: she felt. or she 
“ ' , } . ig age 
other was, “ my scholars instruct me, my merchants enrich me, and per, but she sent him word that he should rather wait upon her; || affected, the deepest affliction at the idea of his leav her, 
my nobles plunder me.” He loved industry, and was delighted at || that she was too fatigued to land, and would have the pleasure of |) her * flicker enticements,” to borrow the expressi f the 
the application of the Flemish women, whos« needlework was al- || receiving and entertaming him on board her galley; m short, she |, translater of Plutarch, are well described, and give us com 
: rst a , \ ) id ft ' She aded ta } . ' { 
ready famous, and obse rved that the country would never be poor }} assumed trom the lirst the airs, not only of a queen, but of adi idea ot t! woman. She pret udec to be the victim of a ¢ ‘ 
, . |} vinity. How well she understood the temper of the man she sought || grief; wasted her frame by voluntary abstinence, and * caused he 
while the Flemish women had their fingers left. He was happy |) , . Pear . : a . ners . . 
sc PE to captivate by all this gorge ous display of ore ntal po np and gran- || self to be surprised” in tears, which she wiped away ste, as 
in his replies Pitian was once paimting his portrait, and told him deur is shown by her success. Antony, like Cwsar, had begun by |! unwilling that they should be seen. Meantime those 1 we 
it was the third time he had had that honour. ‘It is the third time || being her judge and the arbitrator of her fate, and he ended by be- |; devoted to her interest were incessantly re presenti cr sufferings 
| e =) : : 7 * y 
that you have made me immortal,”’ was the reply. [In 1541, when |/ coming the veriest slave that ever was chamed to a woman's foot to Antony, and appealing to his pity in behalf of a wo:nan who loved 
» he . firs » t! leopat the i } sre than lif rf ho } sacrif i th ‘ was 
he was preparing to set out for Algiers, as it was late in the sea- stool. Atthe time of his first meeting wita Cleopatra, ‘he triumvir | him more than lite or fame; who had acriticed the one, and w 
. : , was past the meridian of life. He was in his forty-eighth year, “of || ready to sacrifice the other for his sake. Such artilices subs 
son, and the navigation was dangerous, Andre Doria urged him to } : : ; “a : 
’ hall al ¥ ja noble presence, a graceful length of beard, an ample forehead, Antony, as they have wrought on better and w r me 
~ 4 “ . se ve sh ris ’ . ” } 1 
put it off till spring If we set out, we shall all perish,” added and an aquiline nose ;”’ he was thought to resemble in his person of his infatuation he sent peremptory orders to ( via 
, : | ; - 
he. “What! after seventy-two years of life for you, and twenty- j}the pictures and statues of Hercules, and was in fact vain of house at Rome. The lavish gifts bestowed on ¢ ! 
two of empire for me!” answered Charles. And the expedition || his supposed descent trom that hero In his character he was tear- | without the sanction of the Roman state. the dereliction « s 
set out. One night when he walked lame, owing to a late attack of || lessly brave, open-hearted and magnificent; but arrogant, vindic- |! duties as a general and citizen, and now the indignities 
“ , tive, and abandone » every speci { dissolute "eS ap- || his exe it wife » noblest la ct nd stat the 
gout, the count of Buren, who was intimate with him, said, laugh- | ive, and abandoned te every species of dissolute excess He ap- || his excellent wife, the noblest lady in « haracter and 
S Ty "ep ' |) peared by turns, as the humour se ized him, generous and compas- || empire, exasperated the Romans, and lent fairest excuse 
“ — ire totters “ t entert hath ht.’ . . , : wh. } . 
ingly he empire totters 0 not entertain such a thougnt, sionate, or base, selfish, and relentless; could devote his life and} Octavius Ceasar for the breach he had k ditated. O 





said the emperour, with grave mildness, “ and remember it is not || fortune to the service of a friend, or insult over the remains of a the ever-generous, ever-admirable Octavia, entreatec 
, 


the feet that govern, but the head."’ Having met with a reverse |} murdered enemy ; and that enemy Cicero On the whole, he ap- || not to make her wrongs the excuse for a war which we ve 





before Metz, towards the close of his life, he onlv said, “I now see || pears to have been without one touch of true magnanimity, though || the whole empire into confusion; and when her pravers 
cegrh Diiaiain: Temi ate asics anil it ouik ee ser house, devoted if to] 
plainly that Fortune is a woman, since she deserts gray hairs."’ Two || S°MeUmes ire guldrly great trom accident or impulse @ magnih- || not, she shut herself up in her house, devoted herself to he 
ladies entering the prese1 hamber quarrelled to pr 1 cent, reckless libertine ; a valiant but a coarse soldier. Cleopatra, || and refused to take any share in the deplorable contest she had 
adies entering ye presence-couamoe ‘ ened as tu P ecedence y E 





















nh 7 - OW laying aside her literary pursuits, her retined elegance, and the || power to avert. It soon became apparent that a civil war betwee 
“ ' » tle » sillies s t e e ente he ’ 

Poh,” said he, “let the silliest pass firs hen he entered || many-coloured robe and majestic dt portment of the goddess I Octavius and Antony was inevitable Phey assembled their forces 
Africa, to aid the king of ‘Tunis against Barbarossa, he commenced || Jent herself to all his rough tastes; drank, and revelled, and jested || by sea and land, and Cle opatra brought to the assistance of Antony 
operations by the siege of the Goletta. Knowing by experi- || with him; hunted half the day, banqueted half the night; and || two hundred galleys, twenty thousand talents, and provis 
ence that watchfulness is the soul of great enterprises, he vi- ae _ = y cnn. Pars eo preg , } Antony put off for || his whole army While these warlike preparations wer e 

| ar ‘ . } } 
, | xr sake his Parthian expedition, and she | him mm triumph t rwa hey spent some time ! tf San » Teve 
sited his camp frequently. One night, pretending to come from her sake his : P . . boss amph to || forward, they sj eat some tame ie the is and or Somnad 
he M , te. | i \ P a Alexandria every species of luxury, and afterward sailed for At “ e 

’ . ; » he a ce a sentine I F en | : " . . ! - 
the Moorish side, he advanced cautiously to a sentinel, who at once |} any anecdotes are told of the riotous and extravagant life which || people decreed to Cleopatra public honours 
cried, “ Who's there Charles answered, disguising his voice, |! they led for several months in the capital of Egypt, vying with Antony and his friends had requested of the queen that she ¥ 
** Be silent and let me pass, and thy fortune is made." The sen- || each other in dissipation and revelry ; while treasures wrung from | return to Egypt, and there wait the event of the war; but thiss 

» } } a “ * , P . 
tinel, taking him for one of the enemy, answered by firing his ar- ;| the blood and tears of thousands of human beings were lavished at || positively refused, representing that as she was one of Antony's 
. ‘ : eager Sa iin feenn oben ‘lennatra’ " . a ae 5 aun eile i iat, is vile f 
quebuss at him) ~— Luckily he missed his aim, when the emperour | * = Ke ast. lhe famous st y of : eopatra’s pearl is so often |; cipal allies, it was unreasonable to deny her the privilege eing 
} 1) } 1 alluded to in history and poetry, besides being a favourite subject || present, and commanding her own vessels and troops. It is pt 
discovered himself, and liberally rewarded his trusty soldier . ae es . } apse a ‘ 
of painters and sculptors, that it ought to be mentioned here. It || that she dreaded a reconciliation between the rivals, and ™ 
is said that Antony having once boasted of the splendour of an en- |) rather have hazarded all on the issue of a battle, then have r 


REFINEMENT OF TASTE. 
TASTE id him a wager that risk of losing her power over Antony It w as in compliance ¥ 


1 exceeding magnifi- 





tertainment he had given to the queen, she | 
The davs of Brummell are not yet gone by, if we mav judge || she would serve up to him a banquet of s1 





r wishes that he resolved to engage Octavius by sea, cont 




















from the following circumstance, which happened lately in Paris. || cence, that one single course should be of more cost than all his the advice of his most experienced gene rals. ‘* Her motive, s@¥* 
A young dandy, who prides himself very much on his proficiency feasts put together Lociue | ancus was chosen as umpire - eo- | Plutarch, “tw as not the superiour chance of victory, but) cast 
in the art culinary, entered a restaurant onthe Boulevard, about six || | utra was accustomed to wear in her ears two pearls unequalle din’ beir g vanquishe d, the better opportunity to escay e That s 
, * \ the world for their size, beauty, and value, the least of which was n idea should have suggested itself to the mind of a wom 
o'clock, and began his dinner by calling for oysters and a bottle of |) valued at fifty thousand pounds of Enghsh money. When she was | stitutional!ly timid even beyond the timidity of her sex. is not § 
Chablis. A few minutes afterwards, a man of thirty-five or forty || seated at the table with Antony, she took one of these pearls from | prising ; but that a veteran soldier like Antony should ! vit 
walked in, dressed in a sky-blue coat and yellow waistcoat, and | her ear, and, dissolving it in a cup of vinegar, pledged Antony, and | his opinion and conviction to her upon such an occasion 1s 
took a seat adjoim g that of our dandified friend. After consulting drank it off She was about to treat the re maining pé arl in the |} wonderful It was a sayin g smoug ft ‘ ‘ = . . 1 
the carte, he finally decided for Rognons a la brochette. The next || S2™e Manner, when Antony, in amazeme nt, stopped her hand, a whom the go Is wished to destroy, they first deprived of —_ 
a : : Lucius Planenus declared that she had already won the wager. || ing; and the infatuated folly of Antony devoted hit fanct 
moment the fashionable got up and called out, “* Waiter! take my || Such is the story handed down to us from antiquity. That a woman || sands of brave men to destruction 
plate te the other end of the room; I can’t stay alongside of a man || like Cleopatra should sacrifice fifty thousand or one hundred thou- The sea-fight of Actium took place, therefore, under the most 
that eats kidneys for dinner.” The waiter did as he was ordered, || sand pounds for a whim is not absolutely incredible ; but an acid | unfavourable auspices. Cleopatra insisted on being present at th 
the fastidious gentleman's plate was removed, and the man of the j of sufficient strength to melt a pearl mstantaneously could not be | engagement ; but in the verv outset of the battle, while all reme 
|| swallowed with impunity Cleopatra, if she did dissolve her pearl, | as yet undecided, she was seized with a sudden panic, and her sit 





sky-blue coat and yellow waistcoat seemed to pay no attention to : ae 
held, with all their sails spread, flying from the com- 
an 


must have diluted her cup with two or three bow!ls of wine The |, galleys were t 
; other pearl, which had been the companion of that which Cleopa-| bat. This dereliction, which was the effect of fear rather U 
had made a very tolerable duner, and was drawing ou his gloves |) tra had sacrificed with a kind of eublume ostentation, was afterward | treachery, might have involved only Cleopatra and her followers ® 





what was going on. In the course of an hour or so, the tirst comer 
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his brave friends, his army and his navy to their fate, sprang into a 
fve-oared galley, and followed the queen of Egypt in her ignomi- 
nous flight 
sel, and took him on board ; but both were so overcome with shame 
Jespair that they could not look upon each other. Antony sat 
and despair \ } 
down and covered his face with his hands, and Cleopatra, retiring 
to the opposite 


extremity of the vessel, wept, while she gazed upon 
him and had not the courage to address him r 


At the end I 
jays their atte ndants succeeded in reconciling them, and they saile d 
Libya 

ony remained himself for some time in Libya, abandoned to 








jespair, but he sent forward Cieopatra under a safe convoy to 


jexandria 
{le , 


It has already been observed that Cleopatra had no martial 


to meet violence with violence; on the con 


I » disposition 





trary, she was, as a woman, ** born to fears; but the physical 
-pwardice which caused her terrours and her flight at Actium was 
sccompanit d by great mental activity and energy. On her arrival 
in her own capital she reflected on the situation to which she Was 





nly two alternatives remained, either 





reduced, and she saw that ¢ 





a war which she was inca able of con “ting, or the loss of tree- 
iom and empire, to which she was determined not to su 


f rmed an extraordinary and a bold resolution, tinctured indeed 


with the egotism which be longed to her character, but such as 


would never have occurred to a common mind She resoived to 
transport her yg illevs, with all her choicest treasures, across the 


narrowest part of th Isthmus of Suez to the Red Sea, to embark 


with her most faithful followers, and, like another Dido, sa: 















































She saw him approaching, put upa signal in her ves- | 





assured destruction, but for the madness of Antony, who, leaving | 


deepest sensation, unconsciously moistening the eye, and paling the 
cheek. 
strain begins low and solemn, 


The music is composed of two choruses of four voices ; the 
rising, gradually, to the clear tones 
of the first soprano, which at times are heard alone; at the conclusion 


of the verse, the second chorus joins ; and then, by degrees, the voices 





fade and dieaway. The soft, and almost impercepuble accamulation 
of sound, swelling in mournful tones of rich harmony, into powerful 
effect, and then receding, as if in the distant sky, like the lamenting 
to those 


song of angels and spirits, conveys, beyond all conceptio 





who have heard it, the idea of darkness, of desolauon, and of the 
dreary solitude of the tomb. Asolemn silence ensues, and not a 
breath is heard, while the inaudible prayer of the kneeling Pope 


When he mises, slight sounds are heard, by degrees 


cconunues. 
breaking on the stillness, which has a pleasing eflect,—restoring, as 
it were, the rapt mind to the earistence and feelings of the present 
life. The eflect of those slow, prolonged, varied, and truly heavenly 
Strains, Will Not easily pass from the memory 


} 


THE SOUL OF LICENTIATE PETER GARcIAS.—-Two scholars, on their 





way from Pennafield to Salamanca, being thirsty and fatigued, sat 


down by aspring they met with on the road : there, wi they rested 
themseives, after havin 


y 


quenched their thirst, they perceived, Dy 


ace of the earth 





accident, upon a stone that was even with the s 
some letters, already half effaced by time, and the feet of flocks that 
came to water at the fountain: having washed it, they read these 
‘Here is interred the soul of Peter 


Garcias.”” The younger of the two s 





words in the Cast in tongue 


a pert coxcomb, 





ho sooner read this inscription, than he cned with a loud laugh, “A 














:quest of some distant and hospitable clime, where she might | good joke, i’ faith ! here is interred the soul--a s nterred! Who 
found a new empire, and dwell in — and in peace lus the deuse could be the author of such a wise epitaph? So saying, 
ag terprise sii ul probably have carried into execution, 
singular enter : ec we dy} eo % “ 4 he got up and went away, while » was blessed 
ed that the first vessels, which with infinite difficulty . 
} with a greater share of penet There is cer 
had be awh across the tstiimus, re burned by the Arabs, and : 
: , tainly some mystery in this t t 
st the same time that she received this information Antony arrived i.e : 
« oll thouchts of her expedition. Thev Accordingly, his comrade was nm han he began 
: r former mode of life, and while destruction was | ' ¢!g with his Knife eeded so w 
sradually closing uy them on every side like a net, they spent that he got it up, and for beneath it a leathern | mt ntainin 
y ae « ) leastir i the most t ! luxurious li re cats, a car on Ww 1 was written t tollownm 
ements | y instituted a societ ve or lo een in Sentence n Latin Whosoever t i art 1a ist W ‘ 1 
ate frie s, the com! s of their vels, and called them discover the me I ot the iscry m.mbhert mys eV " 
selves the **] able Band,” a title which, as fortune darkened | a better use of it th I have done! The s I at hus 
around them, they ex anged for another, signifving the * United good fortune, placed the stone in its former s tion, and walked 
n Death home to Salamanca, with the soul of the heentiat 
Mea O s W upproaching with his army, and their ‘ ‘ 
BURNING OF WICKLIFFE'S Vv, a. Bb. 1428 i riot me 
ents were ¢ ‘ r or betraying them; in this emer . . 
vy Ck i ssador to Ok vius, requesti his 
ve s ‘ de s dy was re Bs 
, { » j und that Eevopt. as ‘ nher ‘ 
4 to « l th © ¢ © « fl 
t rved n She did yt ask for herseit 
. wher e Was erre ! s . ‘ \ ‘ 
rit appears t even at this time she had resolved not to survive 
her power and her ecadom \ nv, so LOW ‘ e tailen, asked 
s life, and px ss to retire to Athens. Octavius r sed to . t ! s raves ¢ ‘ 
P ee l . s s t t s \ . I} s 
» the pe © st S ‘ ’ sus 
nt the ( s V \ 
{ her every poss fav rif she w l 
. §S ay ’ 11) GUS ‘ i t ‘ o \ . 
er put Anto anish ‘ , ns Ve 
" ‘ i ‘ I i Sct | 
e not told w ( 1 spurned the mess er from her 
‘ ‘ take ( ‘ ‘ rot] , 
sf e. nor Ww swer she returned to Octavius tis merely r - | . : 
} \ . i i sent 
s | sus ved with a solence w rovoked A , ‘ , aN 
} | ‘ s ‘ i ti 
and Dy s é in was scourged, and dis sed wi ' . : 
iv u Xr to | \ y what 
sora - ‘ leit out of tt ve s then 
into Sw ‘ ‘ 
atra listened to the se < ns of Octavius. or enter ’ \ / 
} ‘ is , ° \ ‘ 
a moment the of wit Antony ; on the contrarv, she ‘ NS " ' 1 1 
La ‘ s ‘ ne n 7 , fx 
vested him . sw ncreased tenderness and res “ ; l 
, WW t rofh / 
day of 1 , ‘ ‘ sadpess.”’ while the birt { 
ay of Ar . } er. w ‘ ‘ y Duk DEATH OF A Ak ‘ wr 
y oe s was cele 
. { y . j 
ence tha iv of t ests W came } r re ned \ v xtes y ( 
yo ; s manne s re eastern i s 
winter passed away in this manner; in the r Octavius ne dav ea w es ! 
, ‘ { ‘ red 
ram took the tield a pare 1 Alexandria ng all the eC « ved a ola ‘ I 
ties and towns w 1y in ‘ } s, tal s et 
mmec ‘ one « . s ‘ 
To be concluded in our next , 
eared ne ‘ < ‘ 
the san vow % : , the ca ; 5 
. Te . ‘cle " - ’ 
FACTS AND FANCIES, en ned ' 
ite oO ( ) Ai s, Ak cre ‘ < 
= ‘ ‘ ‘ Ina x \ 
Tue misererer.—-The following description of the Miserere, as per x 
formed at the Sistine Chapel, is from the pen of the late Dr John Bell waka ; 
-The service opens by a portion of the Lament is of Jer 1 7 oa et , 
gby the choristers; a rw 1, t Pope rec st pater-noster the ' 4 . ¢ ‘ 
nalow voice; then being seated on the throne, and crown with te ‘ e « ‘ ‘ vict t 
mitre, the t ~ si ia sweet by the first ‘ ( 
soprano. in a tone so rs so h, so pure, so silvery ar i ebrineieans ; - Our hapt «is ain ie 
1 1 t poste s eff ntrast 
s, as 1 x i 1contrast Ww mort ‘1 1 sar ‘ . w ° - spe 
choruses, answering Int harmony at the conciusion of |) of any t if ter. My y sym ws with my 
very strophe; and then again the lamenting voice is heard—tender nd in » diatres . one is as a es 
I 
and pathe r ating oF sweet pr ymnged tor s ne clear 3 ther is sive Uy ver 
and high in the distance, till brought down again by the chorus stealing down mv « y my aon any . 
irmed away cnueism; ite cause of sorrow I t t 5 y Vv S 
} tter ’ 
the ait sa NZ events, but I perceiv 2, to0 my f t : : my 
ncs of So great a master most sanguine ex] tat ant . 9 ’ — 
aA ri, whose music it was: nor of perceivy that, after a time, | ay jt serve to water the leaves, when the plat 3 saved and 
continued sirain and measured answering chorus became mo- || withered at the roots 
nous, a t . 1 sensibly sinks into languor. Yet. the < perer t ’ | . as ; ' 
whole is very f tis as if a being of another world were heard la- || , t pend ( ( 
menting over ar ied city. witht res} ses of a ¢ ote pe yp! : teed rte p . ' 
ind forms a grand and mournful preparation for the Miserere. 1 ( ter. S R - I 
ast licht hein xtinguished, the chorus, in hurried sounds, pro ania « . “ 
ums that our S ur is betraved: then, for a mor t.as asym 48 ‘ Sir P j I 
: , , \ 
ort irkness in which t moral world is left, the deepest ob dear ; ) 
scunty prevails: at the words “ Christus est mortuus,” the Pope, the As tik Vv ' ? r “My ‘ 
, , | , 
whole body of the clergy, and the people, knelt, (in former times they | / C'e% “4 las 
jown on the earth.) and all was silent, —when the solemn pause \ RAN( ARFE w.--Oh, wherever I live, w erl 
was broke nbyt ( rol the Miser n iow, mech, ex “ rin hor r S r nehes orin?t t | sur 
Site st 3, rising ont ear, and y sw r into; or epair ber, I pray y your B e 
nds of seraphi harm The extr v effect for es too of ce nges Ww affec « VW I 
‘ this seraphic mus s r and greater than that |, you, mine must r eed! 
f . 
* any admired art; no painting, statue, or poem—no imagination APPEARANCES The itive gods of the Gre s are de 
of man, can equal its wonderful power on the mind. silent |! throned—the w ke deities eS dinavians P 
solemnity of the scene—the touching import of the words, “ take pity t we have set up a new set of idols in their p! and we 


mme,O God,” passes through to the inmost soul, with a thrill of the | t 


hem Appearances 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON, 


“Twas night upor s curtained bed 
rhe « eror Europe lay 
Not tra i \‘. is Ww Ss it ad, 
At « s s ev ous day, 
Phe battle-co : er prest, 


illed to rest 


By the st s y 5 casured tread— 
Far diflers ‘ e he s bed ' 

Ile s sw - ‘ ‘ 
ona ; = 

( . 

Than eve < ’ ' te 


lo } AK, 8 ‘ cad ere, 
( ‘ es} I 

Around his i V he Clasps 
lhe crown of ‘ s, Carthward huried 


While, w s fevers und, he grasps 


The ur ‘ ¢ ot world 


oss slee} 


And t t {him smile and wee 


I “ 
/ 
1 ‘ re 
er iggering 
i 
cry 
M 


e rays 
\ 
\\ 
! 
“ 
\ y 
i 
Lhe va * 
Nani A 4 “M rh 


4 
I 

A s 5 
W as 
( < i] ‘ ‘ 
An af tha t 

Dost t i am Ke 
Ar " 

Or dost t me for a bear 
To whom yo g giris are flung 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


MARIA’S DOWER. 

Owe day in the year of grace 1550, a fisherman landed in front 
of the palace of St. Mark, crossed that celebrated place, and stop- 
ped at the door of a hostelry, over which the emblematic lion of 
Venice was rudely delineated. He was a tall and powerful man ; 
his embrowned features were full of that force and intelligence so 
often observed among the inhabitants of that favoured climate, but 
his eyes had lost their usual lustre, and the boatman’s broad fore- 
head was bowed down by painful reflections. Entering the tavern, 
he perceived in the darkest corner of the hall a stranger, who ap- 
peared plunged in profound thought. He, too, had those manly 
and striking features which generally accompany moral energy 
His dress was of severe simplicity : a doublet and hose ot black vel- 


vet covered his powerful limbs; a silken cap, cut out at the tem- 
ples, and fastened by two bands under the chin, as was the fashion 
of the day, concealed in part his thick and curling hair, some gray 
locks of which fell carelessly over his neck 


**CGiannetini,” said the gondolier, addressing a stout, ruddy man, 
‘who was Walking up and down the room, “do you still persist in 
your refusal '” 

‘1 do,”’ answered the Venetian. 

“TI am too poor to be your son-in-law, I suppose,” replied the 
boatman. ‘* Before thinking of your daughter's happimess, you 
think of her fortune ; and, Giannetini, must I, to influence you, re- 
mind you of the gratitude you owe me’? Have you forgotten that 
I saved your life at Lepanto, when Venice armed even her women 
Don't 


you know that Maria and I were brought up together, and have 


to defend the republic against the soldiers of Barbarossa’ 


sworn, ever since we were children, to live always for each other? 


and that these pledges were renewed, when age gave strength and 


constancy to our attachment’ Do you want to make her and me 
? 


unhappy’ Are you the doge, that you are so ambitious! or a 


patrician, that you are so ungrateful '” 

“No, but Iam rich, Barberigo.” 

* And [ shall be rich, Giannetint. I have strong arms, a bold 
heart, youth, and faith in God. Fortune may, some day or other, 
alight on my gondola.’ 

** Castles in the air!” said the 


inkeeper 


** Who knows '”’ answered the boatman * Lorenzo de Medicis 


waa a merchant, Francisco Sforza was a drover, why may I not 


be a general one of these days 


* Because, Barberigo, Fortune disappoints a million for every | 


three she favours 
Maria might better—” 
she had bet- 


whose whole fortune is a skiff 
* Be a patrician’s mistress than a gondolier’s wife 


ter slumber in ill-gotten wealth, than hve obscure and honest.” 


* True, Maria has taken the eye of the proveditore’s nephew. | 


This voung nobleman has been to see me, and has offered—" 
* To marry her?” 
**No, demonio! Much as 


themselves popular, they don’t sell their titles so cheap.” 


the nobles of Venice try to make 


‘To buy her, then 


” 


** Just so 


© Wretch! and for how much do you sell your daughter's | 


honour "’ 

“The bargain is not yet closed. f ask two thousand ducats, 
and the nobleman offers fifteen hundred ; but as I know the worth 
and scarcity of my goods, I will not bate a sequin,” 

The stranger, who had listened attentively to the conversation 
of the two Venetians, rose, and clapping Barberigo on the shoulder, 
told him 

* Boatman! Maria shall be thy wife 

** Never!” 


* Why, you jew 


said the host 


toles as a wedding present ?” 


‘Oh, in that ease, Barberigo should be my son-in-law, and I 


would sign the contract cheerfully ; but consider, signore, that this | 


poor lad owns nothing but the four planks of his boat ; and unless 
he should be lucky enowgh to find the doge’s ring—" 

** Without looking to such a chance as that, you shall finger the 
money before long.” 

** But where am I to get it, signore ’"’ stammered the astonished 


** Not out of my pocket, my 


boatman good fellow,” replied the 


stranger, “because | am just now poor as a lazzaroni. There is 
so much suffering to relieve from Florence to Venice, that I could 
not find a single paul im it. But be of good cheer: my pov- 
erty is sister to wealth, and my art fills my purse as often as cha- 
rity empties it.” So saving, the stranger opened a portfolio, took 
from it a parchment, which he, spread on the table, and in a few 


minutes sketched a hand, with such surprising perfection, that the 


boatman, ignorant as he was in matters of art, could not repress a | 


** Here !" said the unknown artist, handing 
his hasty sketch to the fisherman, “take this parchment to Cardi- 
nal Pietro Bembo, whom you will find at the palace of St. Mark, 


and tell him that a pzinter, who wants money, wishes to sell it at 


crv of astonishment 


two thousand pistoles.”’ 

“Two thousand pistoles !" 
“This man is a fool—he must be dumb, or crazy. 
give a sequin for it.” 

The gondolier went, and returned in an hour with the sum re- 
quired, with which the secretary of Leo X. had sent a letter, in 
which he urgently begged the artist to honour him with a visit. 

The next day Maria and Barberigo were married in the church of 
San Stefano, The stranger wished to enjoy the commencement 


cried the innkeeper, wondering 
I would not 


At any rate, I will not be father-in-law of a man | 
! 


not if this man brings vou two thousand pis- | 


jof their happiness, by witnessing the ceremony; and when the 
boatman, overwhelmed with gratitude, begged of him to tell him 
his name, he answered that he was called MicnakLt ANGELO 
Twenty years after this little adventure, Antonio Barberigo, by 
ke y of whicl 


-h belongs to 


But how- 


one of those enigmatical changes, the 
Providence alone, was general of the Venetian republic 
ever intoxicating this unhoped-for elevation was to the boatman, 
he never forgot his illustrious benefactor; and when Buonarotti 
died at Rome, after the most glorious old age and most brilliant 
career that artist ever knew, it was the hand of the boatman that 
traced, above the Latin epitaph composed by order of the successor 
of Paul III. for his favourite, those two grateful lines which time 
has respected, and which may yet be read on the monument of 
this great man 

As for the sketch mentioned in this story, it was brought from 


| Italy in the knapsack of one of Napole on’s « orporals 








AMERICAN SCENERY. 
| — = = 
} A VISIT TO MONTGOMER Y-PLACE. 

| Jethere is anything for which I am grateful, it is that I was born 


j}in New-York 


and her Morris ; and bless the mother that could give to the Umon 


I love the patriot names of her Jay, her Clinton, 


such jewels, to enrich by their light the halo which shines around 


the head of Washington. Our mountains, too—who can look upon 


the Highlands and not feel a native pride swell within him; and 


| while his heart answers to that mysterious influence, which visits us 


while communing with such imighty features of God's creation— 


| those wateh-towers of ‘Time—who does not also confess that other 
power, which borrows from early story and legend, recollections 
that, laid up in our ** boyhood's prime,” bring back upon us the fer- 
vour of young thoughts, as we exclaim— 


* This is my own, my native land.” 


And there, too, is the Hudson—the household god of our state— 


| which, unasked, showers a wealthy blessing upon all ; holding an 


equal patronage over all the interests which concur to form an in- 


\! telligent, generous, and wealthy people. Time will enrich its 
} g g y peo 


| banks, until, like the Nile, 


| ** It will be seen to glide 

| *Mong shrines and marble cities on each side, 
| Glittering like jewels strung along a chain.” 
| 
| 





I was induced, about the middle of October, to visit that beauti- 
ful seat, Montgomery-place, situated upon the east bank of the Hud- 
son, and thirty miles from the city of that name Its present pro- 
prietress is the widow of the late Edward Livingston—a man whom 
none knew but to love and revere, who has earned a place among 
| the honoured great by the union of eminent abilities as a statesman 

j with the richest attainments as a jurist. Filling a variety ot ho- 
nourable offices, each witnessed his fidelity and devoted trust, and 


}all were embellished and dignified by his accomplished mind and 


| polished manners. Even party rancour, which has tarnished the 
| bright fame of some of our most emiment and gifted statesmen, has 
left his name untouched 


| out his ** Penal Code” has consecrated his fame among the few who 


| lie in a more honoured sepulture than Westminster Abbey—whose 


names are worn next the heart of the lovers of mankind 


rits. Bewildered by the glare of some great political movement, 


or stupified by the magnitude of some present event, it 1s diverted 


| from a proper attention to those humane and benevolent spirits who 


are maturing, in tranquil thought, schemes which embrace the ame- 


horation of crime and the gradual improvement of social happiness 
Pos- 


| terity, like those Egyptian judges who sat in yadgment upon the 


But this false and partial estimate will be corrected by time 


factions of the dead, are undazzled by pomp, and unseduced by 
bribes. In its eyes, events which now swell and fill the world with 
gaping wonder, shrink into their own proper, insignificant measure 


j 


Candour brushes away the finsel which plated in such brilliancy 


kindled in prejudice, were fed by the virtues of the good, the nob.., 


and the wise 
The plan of criminal punishment which absorbed muck of Mr 


Livingston's attention, and whose merciful provisions attes’. his hu- 
When 


|| that intensity of feeling and action which now renders the American 


mane disposition, will be appreciated, but not in this age 


such a restless pursuit after wealth and distinction, every profession 


and class, shall have been sobered ; men will find time to examine 


| the comparative merits of the two codes, and, enlightened by the 
| facts which experience will have accumulated, will be prepared to 
|| resign opinions which, unsupported by arguments, rest only in pre- 
|| judice. ‘That such will be the result, few can hesitate to believe 
who have marked the legitimate influence of civilization upon the 
|| penalties of law 
| I cannot accuse myself of wandering, in thus speaking of the 


public services and judicial labours of Mr. Livingston. His elegant 


seat, to which he often retreated to forget for awhile the burden of 
|| his official duties, and to share in the free converse and receive the | 
grateful and assiduous devotion of his accomplished family, is filled | 


with mementoes of its former honoured proprietor, which recall to 


he mind the traits of his character and the varied incidents of his 


| public life 
|| vices of one whom the country “delighted to honour ;” who pre- 
\ served, amid every elevation, a fame unsullied ; who rose upon the 
|| ruins of none, and who might say with him of Athens, * that not 
j one citizen had put on mourning on his account ;" but of whom it 


Not without profit, too, is it to contemplate the ser- 





The humanity which breathes through- | 


The immediate age of the philanthropist 1s rarely just to his me- | 


meanness and vice ; Truth extinguishes the fires of envy, which, 


community almost incapable of cool reflection, which inflames into | 


might be said at his death, that each citizen lamented a public bene. 


factor taken away. It is from the study of such examples that ¢} 


ie 


young citizen can best mould his ambition ; and virtue derives . 


double vigour and power from the incentives which embodied 


thus furnishes 





ness Too apt are we, also, in the strife and tur. 
moil of to-day, in the “ the gold-chase of life,” to forget those whos 
bones rest under our green sward, but whose labours flours) 
silent blessings upon the country 
** As from the wing the sky no scar retains 
The parted wave no furrow trom the kee 
so fades away in the minds of men the remembrance of those y 
sowed the harvest from which they are revelling in plenty. W, 
must, like Old Mortality, deepen the inscription, or moss 
will cover and obliterate it 
The approach to the mansion of Mrs. L. ts bv a road, studded, 
either side with a row of forest-trees ; standing m sentine! array. as 
a guard of honour come out to welcome the expected guest I 
avenue opens by a wicker-gate to a broad area of mingled fores; 
garden, and sunny park: the view expanding and widening 
is crowned and lost in the far-off glories of the river, the champaye 
country beyond, and the noble Cattskills, springing away and bur, 


ing their heads in the clouds. Numberless brid!e-paths run off { 


the carriag¢ road > Serpe ntining In mazy ple ISuUTeE—NOW approac 
ing, now receding, until, diving down some little ravines, they dix 


The garden, which salutes you as y 


appeared from the sight 
emerge from the deep shade of the grove, was now mo iming thy 
loss of its summer, holiday garb; and showed only here and ther 
a lingering flower, the lone companions of a bright and 
company. The purpling fruits of summer had been gather: 

tumn had touched the parterre, and shaken its rich and vary 
honours to the ground; and even the sculptured gardener seen, 


to hang his head in sorrow, and mutter between his marble lips 


. we could commiss 


We could bid her 


summon back from their decay the flowers, tint them with the never 


| * Othello’s occupation’s gone To be sure, 


the imagination to perform the office of nature 


ending hues of summer, hang them in ripe and nodding beauty al 
the winding walk, and relieve the flush and etreling rich 
Yet this 


magic pleasure, the exquisite 


expanded flower, with the folded or half-opened bud 
The 


and liquid delight which thrills us when nature herself bids the ¢ 


but a tantalizing occupation 


solate stalk to bloom, adorns the naked stem with green leaves 
fills the flowering cup with the breath of perfume—thes« 

tion cannot supply. Yet why deplore their loss’ The same a 
' tumnal spirit which spreads a pall over the glad beauty of the ¢ 
den, covers with richest mantle the forest. The leaves of the « 
and maple had been touched with the frosty influence, and we 
here and there borne from their withered stems and whirled 

the ground, and as we sauntered along the winding path, rustled 1 
our tread with that gentle, melancholy stir which subdues, not s 
dens the mind, and fits it for a serene communion with the sobered 
grande ur of the season. 


My companion was one of the few who possess that instinctiv 


| ? , 
delicacy which shrinks from forcing an unseasonable gaiety uy 
those who, like myself, feel the influence of the dying vear. Wor 

| best knows to adapt herself to the varving mood of man, and ints 


prets more r¢ udily than our sex the changing language of the sea 


}isons. In summer we love to see the light, graceful form of 
girl, floating in a playful motion among flowers and green things 


} 


now stopping to pluck a breathing gem, and now, while you are 


beauty, breaking away and ser 


miring her heightened glow and 
upon the scented breeze her innocent, free-hearted laugh. B 
autumn the vivacity and glee which charmed us erewhile, se¢ 
almost to reproach us, and comes like the dying tone of 
string snapped by too rude a hand. It may be an unmanly s 

bility, but I cannot endure to hear in the woods of autumn the 
i! rewe, awakened by hilarity, or sent out to find an echo 

answering hills and trees. When green foliage clothes the boughs 
and the voices of birds are merry among the tops of the trees, | 
send abroad the many-toned song and peal. But when the stir 
the wind is like a complaining melody among the stricken leaves 
let the hushed tone make no discord upon the great forest-hary 
|| nature 


} } 


So thought my cicerone as she moved along, pointing out to my 


notice, in a low, subdued voice, the impressive beauties which 1 





us. The grounds, which retreat to the north, are irregular, an 
|| endlessly varied. Sometimes they slope off by a regular descent 


and again drop sudden'y down ; forming a dell in which, one 





easily imagine, the winds strewed their couches at night, 


|} soothed themselves to rest with the musical murmur of a litt 
stream, which led its silver thread at the bottom. Descending 


farther along the edge of this ravine, we crossed a rustic bricg 


thrown over the brook, which here escaping from its narrow channe 
A leng H 


vista, formed by the branches of the linden, intertwining and bend 





defied the nimble foot of the pedestrian to leap it. 


| 
| ing over your head an arch, the thousand hues of their taper leaves 
peeping out from between the lattices, tempted you away from ! 
j Mounting 
|| by a narrow path, by dint of climbing and cetching to the ander 
brush which lined its sides, we were warned of our close vicimty 


water, eddying and sporting among the rocks of its bed 


a waterfall, which a few steps forward revealed to us, dashing dow! 
|| a perpendicular ledge, and hurrying away its chafe d and foaming 


water to an expanded bay, into whose unruflled bosom it soot burted 
itself and was soothed to quiet. I have sometimes thought that to 
cascades nature has given a greater and more unending variety 
than to any other feature of her creation. Everything else has 
its cognate, its counterpart. Every landscape has in it something. 
|| which looks familiar and common, if not absolutely vulgar. But u 
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the dash of water as it tumbles down and finds an echo on either 
gore, there is a freshness which is ever renovating, and which 
breaks upon you with an inspiration that verges upon ecstasy. | 
have seen many a waterfall, from the “ cataract of Niagara” to the 
hamble rapid ; but I have never found one to which I was indifler- 
ent, which possessed the same charin, or stirred within me kindred 
emouons 

That over which we were now hanging had its own features, its 


I describe it! 





vinity to pres de over its influences 


who will attempt to pain 


ehined hts 


ij could only sketch a few obvious traits ; 
j 


the emotions which are evoked, the thousand und thoug 





ee , a ae 
spring and live in tts roar, but flee for ever as we depart 





speak of the stream, plunging like a bison over a precipice, 


recovering from its leap, and shaking the rocks as it bounded away ; 


fthe evergreens, which seemed tolove their dangerous eminence, 
sivancing to the very brink of the shelf, and contrasting their bright 


hues with the milky foam into which the dusky-coloured water had 





been fre ted; of the creeping plants, which hung their festoons over 


the face of the jagged rock, and fringed with living green the other- 
rush of 


wise naked bank ;—but who shall delineate the memory 


from ifs secret, viewless depths, the tide of retrospection, the gush 
ffeel@g 


** When thoughts on thoughts, a countless throng, 





Came chasing countiess thoughts along '” 


when the fountains of the mind are broken up, and its waters min- 


rle and blend in richest confusion’? Words are sometimes impo- 


nt; never more so than when employe d to give an idea of rererv 


After lingering sometime in silent admiration and thought, we bent 
river; delaying a little to 


ro ‘ks, and 


beauty of the leaves, bright- 


wr way backward along the shore of the 


hear the dash of th yon the anon stopping upon 
+} 
some gentic 


wave U] 


nt to mark the hectu 


asct 


x under the hand of decay I.D. 8 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


A RAMBLING CHAPTER ON DOGS. 


* Bow, wow, wow, 
Waose dog art thou 


Tue above may be found im an ancient collection of melodies, 
now almost lost even to antiquarian research—compiled by one of 
the Gander family, and written or composed, as we are credibly in- 
formed, by a female '—a distinguished brown-stocking of the name 
of Goose It is impossible to peruse the question, so be sutifully 


g art thou 


analogous to the opening of the poem, viz. ** Whose do 


> necessity 





and not at the first view feel somewhat astonished at t 
there must have been for the inquiry, (as so great a Goose would 


not have asked an idle question.) In these enlightened days it 1s 


mpossible to mistake—there is a chord of sympathy between the 


master and his dog, which cannot be severed ; and, as ** Like mas. 


ter, like man,” was a proverb of olden time, so might it now be ap- 





plied with increased force to man and his four-footed shadow. ‘T 
ght of science has not only dawned, but fairly dazzled the world, 


since the fair authoress, with a pen plucked from the wing of her 





wn gray muse, perpetrated the question, or doubtless, instead of 
demanding of little Bob-tail, to whom he belonged, she would have 
atted him affectionately on the head, saying, ** Ah! yeu are litth 
Tom Tinker’s dog This, to be 


talment which the lovers of Goose melodies can but rejoice was not 


sure, would have been a cur- 


committed. How many angry passions incident to the fiery nature 


of vouth has the mere repetition of the four beautiful lines, com- 


prising the whole of that immutable poem, charmed away! Ah! 


lamented Goose ! thou wert truly of the Homepathian school! as 


do those tiny globular particles, pure as the snow-flake, rolling like 


fairy foot-balls in the hand of the patient, possess far more power 
than the contents of all the saddle-bags and cannon boluses ever vet 
found upon a country phys cian, even so do thy pithy pot tic remarks 
soothe and tranquillize the troubled mind more than a host of such 
vaunted scribblers as W ill, the deer-stealer ! 


‘—those sagacious animals have a 


Mais revenons a nos chiens 
surewd way of attaching to themselves the attributes of their mas- 
ters, and with the crumbs from the table, a> naturally pick up then 
passions, propensities, taste, ¢/ cetera, and trot forth mto the world, 


aracters : for example, does 





dog-matically asserting their masters’ 


lis master wear a grave and lugubrious face—who ever saw a dog 


smile, or even allow one whisk of his tail ’—or, on the contrary, if his 


master is joyful and happy—does a dog set himself down, make 


piteous faces, and cry or whine '—no, indeed—he frisks and capers 


about, saying, as plain as ad can say—** My dear fellow, how || 





happy we are!" | 
If such sympathy did not exist—if there was not this remarkable | 


re lationship between dog and man, why should we so often hear | 


such epithets as the following—* He is a clever dog”—* He is a} 
surly dog”’—* He is a funny dog’—** An impudent dog”—* A 
lazy dog"—* A stingy dog,” ete. ete. To prove this, there need 
but few illustrations: for mstance—trotting around yonder corner 
comes a homely but good-natured mastifi—his tail wags with a 
“ How do vou do?” to every one he meets—no growls—no curling 
up of the nose, like a piece of singed leather—no gnashing of teeth, 
or biting of heels : 
assumes no dogmatical or dogged airs, but shakes paws most aimi- 


does he meet any of his canine companions, he 


ably with them ; and should a frolicsome little puppy come in his 
way, he gives him a good-humoured shake, tumbles him over and | 


over, and then trots on the “even tenour of his way.” Eugenio is 


his master. Pluto has never been his god—nor has he toiled with 
care-worn, anxious brow in the mines of Mammon ; and yet, with || 
the competence he possesses, he does more good to his fellow-crea 


tures than many a manof millions. Happiness, like a brilliant jewel | 


is enshrined within his breast, lighting up the dark passages of life. 


and emanating ina thousand ways over all around. Religion and 


Benevolence are his supporters from the shafts of pride and avarice 


Do Spe culations prove unfortunate—he sighs, but not for himsell: 


if fortunate—he rejoices that he has the means of making others 


happy—no young aspirant for fame feels his cheek glow and his 


heart sink at any cuttir ¢ remark, nor is the young merchant left to 


plod at his desk unaided. Can it be otherwise than that his fire- 


side 1s the scene of true enjoyment, where Carlo is often allowed to 





share the rug with two or three little curly-headed urchins Thest 
are your clever dogs 


Here ts a dog that can perform a thousand and ninety-nine tricks 


he can stand on his head—balance a plate on his nose—curvet on 
one leg—promenade on two—dance upon three and gallopadk 
after his tail upon four. He will turn a somerset, and then tur 

back agam—feign to be asleep—to be dead ; and, on a sudden 
bound lke an india-rubber ball. Such is Frolie Laughlong ts his 


master—he is a general favourite—the life of 


ainner-peé 


pers balls, and soirees Ihe old ladies laugh at him ; the 


aged shake fans at him ; and the young ladies blush athun. He ts 


a member of all societies where no water is allowed; an ant 


abolitionist, for he loves the sight of a funny, woolly-headed, saucer 


eyed, bow-knee’d negro—and a member of the Makeface Club- 


can lay his own nose upon his « 


tridge-box—turn his 


veck—close his ears lke a car 


eves mside out, and make ** each particular 


stand on end*’—hates funerals, and was never known to 


h but once—when his grandmother refused to laugh on discover 


hair to 














ing that he had mixed Cavenne with her best Maccabov These 
are your funny dogs 
X has made money, and money is his idol. for that he 
would sacrifice both soul and body He is one 
*“ Who doffs his coat 

To save a fartl ina ferry-boat 

Evera elutton at another's cost, 

But in whose kitchen dwells eternal frost 
He looks upon a poor man as a thing most foul and loathsom« ‘ 
avoids all secret demands of charity as he would a pestilence Hk 
draws his purse-strings only for popularity It addressed, exce 


by a superiour—(and there are but few he allows to be such)—he 


* ! y ’ ; 
disdains to articulate an answer, but mutters, and hems and haws 


like a frog with the whooping-cough In short, he is a 





such exalted stoicism as leaves him unjaded by the o 


parental or social obligation. No wonder that his dog, his only 
friend, growls and snarls at everybody he meets, bites all the sttle 
dogs, and snaps at the big ones: to look at him ts almost eno hte 
convict one ol hydrophotia ' ‘These are your surly dogs ' 


Of impudent dogs, whether they appear in dicky or collar, there 


are a great variety, which, like the ef ecteras of a furniture sale, are 


too numerous to mention. Then again are the obs« ous dogs 





more respected of the two carries his master’s hat, cap, or 


cane, and by his constant crouching and servile dropping of head 


and tail, seems to intimate the reverence he has for his mast¢ r, who 


m turn, trots on two legs after his superiour, watchmg the words of 


the great man, which, as they fall from his lips, are received with 


a soft simper of admiration, like to the pleased a monkey! 


grin ol 
two kk 


_ ’ . 
The re are quarre some dogs those on rs Carry crab-apple 


canes—ecves distilling veTuice—nost dropping hrera-pickera 





mouth casting forth toads and vipers, like the girl in the fairy 


Snarly-vow trots close behind, and r 


efrains from bitmg off his ow 


host 


There are another class of dogs—daintv-fed, delicate dogs— 


walking in vapours of Cologne, who swear pretty little oaths, and 


bark pretty little barks, who stand on two legs before a f length 
mirror, and admire the wonders of creation, or, on four legs, poy 
their noses over the stream, and ogle the handsomest d alive 
But enough has been said to prove the dog tha asserted correct 
and happy was it for thee, O Goose! and happy was it for the 
world, that thou couldst not divine the present ra d mare! ! 


1s well as mind: hadst thou done so, where would 


1* Bow, wow. wow '” For centuries have 





thy never-to-be-imit 


the Chinese placed in their children’s hands the learned maxims « { 


Confucius—but what are thev in comparison ' For ros to Come 


shall Europe and America list to thy lays, and o'er every cra 


head yet unborn, shalt thou flutter the downy } 





THE NOVELIST 


HINTS TO AUTHORS—THE FACETIOUS STYLE. 


THE MEETING 


Tue party now began to assemble for supper. It was the first 
time our hero had thrown open his apartments for the reception « 
his friends 
our facetious friend Quibble. The 
into the room with his usual 
seized him warmly by the hand 
d’ve do! let me present you to my uncle 


The general bowed 


lhe first who presented himself on this Oceasion was 


that genticoman slid 


moment 
air of dapper self-concent, our hero 


* Quibble, my good fellow ow 





But , with a knowing twist of his eve, said.—*“ My uncle’ 
‘Gad I av’ been introduced to my uncle before, up the spout a dozen 
times.” 

H , , Dos : Deen bested 6 : 

Harry saw the general was astonished, and hasten » exclaim, 
“ This, my dear uncle, is Mr. Quibble ; quite the life, I assure you, 


of everv society he One of our greatest wits.” 

“ There you go, Harry!” exclaimed Quibble. * You set me up 
and knock me down, as if I were a piece of furniture You are 
an auctioneer and a praiser.” 

The door now opened, and Joseph Seedy, with his book on hy- , 
drophobia, as usual, under his arm, walked slowly and deliberately 
up to where General Harrington was standing 

When Harry had introduced him to his uncle, he said, “I am 


enters 











happy, general, to have made your acquaintance If you ever have 
the miustortune 
you mv advice 
“Tu 
the opposite 
Mr. Seedy looked disconcerted at this, and his anger was i 


to meet with a mad dog, | shall be del phted to give 


give you my advice t * ynterrupted Q ic; “run ofl 


way, ast! Old Nock kicked ye 


creased by the loud laugh of Harry at Quibbie’s \ 
* Your jests,”” he said, ** Mister Quibbie, are out of plac 
Faith repire YQ vic, “so e many ¢ ‘ V ts 

Luckily, howev tine ‘ ‘ ‘ © ¢ irl “ 
prevented by the ent ct t ‘ suc wi rr th 
nan of wit, Was ¢ y ‘ r to oW ‘ ck Suc 

lected eccent Whit ve ere) aul ol being adcep 

Kel lor per ce are Was ue oth Cleve 
tha wine one Goes mn end t ‘ s r « ! nust tn 
immersed « ! i Sule ‘ bike ‘ ‘ pe 
ct wi eas s s = | WOMAKOSS « eed 
t i what is comm ve 1 Scie’ Lhe 

When Suc y wus est ed to the ener 

Your uncle, is s What's Hecuba to ux Dhere 
some ng rotte i ( e ot ih iN 

* Eggs, I'll be sworn,”’ whispered Q ‘ 

*Eggs '" saudi Mr. Seedy, w a het lurgotten his resentment 
" st the facetious Q What do vou mean bv eggs, su 

Whi it there we ‘ su Denmark rm ead Une 
wit 

Nonsense, Qu c,”’ saul S s, who never could endure his 
rival * We've ! sal ese h of vour wit already 

\h eplied the « ‘ ** tut thi is an ¢vy-sar Which 
they sav, is better t precept.” 

Harry was pertectly ene ted with this keen en er Ca 
pital ! he cries a t Is ot, ch 

Phe general, thus appled to, « eavoured to tr ten his pa 
ceplions with a pinch of s f, and rephed, m his us coo nd 
deliberate manner ( ephew Harry; what is capital 
One gentieman san someth a ‘ ind another gentlomat 
said something at t ih Hark \\ s the capita 

“Why, Coy en, t exclanned Quibbl every 
schoolboy could te vou that 

At this moment Latche d M*Sawney jomed the party, and a 
mmediate ady ment was made to the supper oom. 

Scarce!lv had ev sat down tot ¢, when Sudds, wh professed 
tol avery s r ‘ Sait iil ol the cover ot one of th 
cust exe wd What have we here Is A partridge or a 
quail i) I sex no um giis 

Mr. Latchet, on hea r this wked earnestly across the table 
ind exe i How's your n er’ Wing! ipplied himseli 
very sedulously to the viands before hum Harry now thought it 
high tume to keep the ttles moving, and he accordingly said to 
them (, cn, Vv \ ‘ k ' there us ale, cider, and 

the hock and mad 1 flatter myse ‘ will find verv 








Cider gets ito my hea the « ‘ Sude lertar 
sulera vertict 
I ‘ w“ ‘ ré | 1 i ‘ i ae ed ! { to tu 
‘ cor Tr? ‘ i ! \ 
~ Mr. Seedy 
ev both called the made 4 
rilole interposed Suc Perry ve bad for the 
lg ! i the 7 lous li that weighs 1 « heart 
but, for myself, d7 erat \ l votes f Hhock 
* Yes,” replied the other, “uf vou take t ma / rous glass 
Latchet agam looked off his plate the two wits llow 
your mother’ Whi ‘ d returned to hus lab« \l 
M‘Sawnev, who had devoted sell w i most a r carnest 
ness to tle reat cuty of stre on i i ria now Mt 
lor 4& few moments, and saw, with a ben wnt LOOK rou 
Phis ham is just particular tine ; will Lhelp ve a bit of ut, ge 
neral '”’ 
* Ham, my dear si interrupted the hvdronh M Seedy 
aving his hand on the generals arm ham is verv tiurtful ma the 
mildest forms of the Canine virus there sacese inmy boon 


Ss deused odd,  W 
in a cast 
* Which proves, s < t ‘ 


the interruption, the da er ol " 


= 


* How's vour 








mitentiy at the medical orator thre ri lus quizgu lass Sudds 
in the meantine i ccocdes ller many atteu * nivu 
t coat tail ot the cw ar how t ‘ one 
very, and stood st still very afte sil entranced w adi 
ition of the w flasi evervwhere round hu t the ck ot 
M‘Sawnev's chau Phat worthy was m the act of transferr 
amazingly hot potatoe trom the dis © his plate W cmt 
attitude, with the smoking tre re on tue pomt of his fork, the 
eneral ve son ‘ er \ nso l la to tha 
t darted off “ i ! t a i yoren ty vo! ' | ! on t 
M'Sawnev's chair in one n ‘ performed a somerset, cyecting 
ts late occupant cleverly over the table, and sen him, lork 
" and, and potatoe still in the prongs of tork pomt blank upon 
shoulder of Mr. Seedy Phat gentleman was extended mstan 
tancously on the floor, carrying with hun the tablecloth lallt 
‘ 1 lav there mm the of fe nd | for the 
toe, which we have already stated was still at borlmg h had 
unfortunately been stufled r tinto his mout? In thes state, wt 
Ne either to rise oF speak, he sv ail kicked the ocent « ser 
of his overthrow most unmercifully. Mr Latchet ran round offic 
usiv and helped the fallen Seedy to his legs lke 1 took the 
potatoe from his mouth, and handed bun verv carefully to a chau 





He then looked with the deepest commiseration mto his face, 
exclanming, in atone of compass mate sympathy, “ Hlow’s your 
mother! Whiz!" betook himself to the task of replacing the dis 


jecta membra of the teas 


1 some degree restored, and the excitement 


MW hen order wast 


caused by this unfortunate incident had subsided, the general, who 


had hitherto been more taciturn than usual, addressed the com- 


] mean 
us storm the 


'—(rentlemen, 
to armking order, let 


pany in the following words * Comrades 
—having now ce ployed nu 
trenchments of a bottle ortwo of brandy The counte rscarp W ll 
easily be surmounted by means of this cork-sere w, a d you are far 
too gallant soldiers not to fill up the glacis’ 


‘'—whispered Sudds—* ay, to be sure, to 





* Fill up our glasses ? 
the very brim!” 
* With re gard to mv servar 








t's coat, continued the general —— 
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——*‘ Ah, thereby hangs a tale,” :nsinuated Quibble. 
——‘* Ajl I ean say is, that he shall be tried to-morrow by a 


drum-head court-martial, and suffer such punishment as shali seem | 


most fit 

Here Mr. Seedy, whose mouth, by the by, was prodigiously 
swelled from the pain he had suffered, snuffed out as well as he 
was able, ‘* My dear general, the man seems really in so rabid a 
state that I should be afraid he must have met with a bite. At all 
events, till we see farther into his case, | should recommend a ve- 
getable diet 

** Gad, Maister Seedy,” 
has had enough o’ vegetable diet wi’ a 


red het tauty no mony 
minutes out o’ yer ain thrapple.’ 

“Sir.” said Seedy, with a dignified bow to the Caledonian, “I 
have not the pleasure of understanding Hebrew 

“That's a peety,” responded the other, * for ye seem a terrible 
s the het tauty 


Whiz!’ exclaimed Latchet, as he filled 


man at the rools—witne 
** How's your mother 

up his second tumbler 
Mr. Seedy was in no humour just at that moment to take the best 


ing; he was particularly indignant at the 


natured view of any th . 
Scotchman, whose achievement in flying over the supper table and 


: fork into | he could not persuade himself 





inserting t! $s mouth, 





was altogether involuntary. He therefore seemed very much dis- 
posed to fasten a quarre| on the untortunate object of his suspicion 
The two wits pricked up their ears as if in expectation of a de- 


nouement, and Mr. Seedy proceeded, amid the profoundest silence, 
**T don’t know what you mean, Mister M‘Sawney, by continually 
casting that potatoe mto my teeth.” 
all conscience,”’ whispered Sudds 





* Once was quite enough tn 
* The next al 
take a different notice of 
“*T wad advise you, my wee man,” replied the other, ‘to let the 
notice ye tak o’t be a ‘ notice to quit,’ or confoond me if I dinna 
you Ye'll gang 
through the air” 
** Fly not yet,” 
—-—** Faster, I'm thinkin’, 


have the ity to make to it, I shall 


auda¢ 


ision you 


your behaviour 


swirl oot o’ the window as if ye was a sybo 


warbled Quibble 
than ye came up the stair-steps.”’ 

* Gentlemen,” 
the turn the conversation seemed to be taking, “1 hope you 
will how disagreeable these mutual taunts are among 
friends *T would be 
treason 

“ There agam ' Potatoe 
rage kept him from distinguishing 


consider 


Come, come, let us carry this no farther 


against our domestic 


penates = 
exclaimed Mr. Seedy, whose 
the 
insulting than 
you all, 
| send a friend to you in the morning.” 
siiler, Mr. Seedy, 


;agam!”’ 
word of our hero's 


ever I'll 


last 


speech «This is more keep no such 


low company | despise and as tor you, Mister 
M‘Sawney, I’ 


“Tf it’s to borrow ony 


as this 





nar the deil a baw- 
bee he'll get frae me 
* Borrow! siller! No, cantif, 


and Erebus also 


‘tis to send your soul to ‘Plu 
tus dire | 

‘Poo, poo,” exclaimed Quibble, as if disappointed when Seedy 
disappeare d after the magnanimous speech, “no tun alter all, we 


his quotation that 
won't go off. You've astonished his weak mind, M‘Sawney 
* Pray, M‘Sawney,” said Mr. Sudds, ** have you the organ of 


see by Seedy’s is ‘an ancient pistel,’ and 


combativeness ’ 

“ I've neither orevan nor plano ; not even a flute ” 
‘T mean phrenologically, 
“Oo! the last time I was in 


* continued the 
Embro’ I st 


querist 


nitted my head to 





comm 


‘Small-tooth’d ' inquired Sudds 


“"T'weel | dina look at his teeth,—but he tauld me my number 
one was prodigious.” 

* Most of your countrymen 
M‘Sawney,"’ replied the other w 

But M‘Sawney, who seemed elated with his victory over Mr 
Seedy, seemed not much inclined to 
any one else. He accordingly turned sharp 
** What d've mean, ye jinkmadoddy cretur, by casting glaur at my 
kintry? ['ll thrapple ye on the spot, ye whitty whauty !”’ 

Mr. Latchet on this looked inquiringly into the face of the asto- |} 
nished Mr * How's your mother’ Whiz!” he said, and 
made a third tumbler. Peace, however, by the mediation of Harry 
and his uncle, was again restored; and after an evening of t! 


take cursed good care of it—eh! 


ith a knowimg wink 


submit to the witticisms ol 





round upon the wit 


Sudds 


** feast of reason and the flow of soul,’ our hero betook himself to 


his conch, resolved on prosecuting his suit to the matchless Amelia, 
as shall be related in the following chapter 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Miniature PaIntine.—We have been much pleased with ex 


amining sevesal exquisitely-finished mimatures on ivory at Signor 
Sacchi's rooms, No. 21 Warren-street—many of these miniatures 


were likenesses of personal friends, and of their fidelity of expres 





sion and naturalness of colour, we can speak im the warmest terms 
of Mr. Sacchi succeeds most happily in imparting to his 





pictures a life-like and speaking expression of countenance, without 


which the most finely-executed miniatures are almost valueless 


FULL-LENGTH PORTAIT OF DR. MATHEWS A f length portrait 


I 
p tinished by Thomp 





ef thiseminent scholar and divine has just be« 


son. The portrait—the execution of which re flects credit upon the 


order of the New-York University—ot 





artist—was painted to 





which institution the reverend doctor was the first ¢ lor, We 
are glad to see an institution,established s lely fort advancement ot 
literature, lending its countenance and support to the fine arts. The 


portrait, besides possessing in an eminent degree that first requisite 
—resemblance of the original—is highly valuable as a work of art; 


we have seldom seen in a modern picture such harmony of colour 


ing, and perfect unity throughout 
—In the eighth volume of the Mirror we 


Brower's STATUARY 





published an account of the murder of Miss McCrea exhibi- | 


tion of Brower’s statuary at the Granite Buildings has n 


h is entirely out of 


ade many 


inquiries for the number containing it, whi print 
To gratify the curiosity of those who may not have read the pay 

alluded to, we have made the following extract from a rare work 
but little known, from the pen of an old correspondent recently de- 


ceased, who was quite an antiquarian in the romantic events of the 





said M‘Sawney, “I think you and me | 


said our friend Harry, who was displeased with |! 


revolution :—‘* We seated ourselves in the shade of a large pine- | THE DRAMA. 
The Indians 


| 
They would | 
| 





tree ; and drank of a spring that gurgled beneath it 


gave a groan and turned their faces from the water 
this city. Mr. Manager Hamblin of the Bowery announces a new 


| 
| The Bowery 1s the largest, the Olympic the smallest theatre in 
| piece after the following flourish of trumpets: ** The Fairy Spell 


not drink of the spring nor eat in the shade of the tree ; but retired 


to a ledge of rocks at no great distance. I ventured to approach 


them and inquire the cause of their strange conduct One of the || OF the Talisman of Fate; a magnihcent Operate romance, with 


new scenery, new dresses, new machinery, new decorations, new 


Indians said in a deep and solemn tone, ‘ that place is bad for the 
red man; the blood of an innocent woman, not of our enemies, || USC, and new ballets ; produced at an expense of many thousand 


rests upon that spot—she was there murdered. The red man’s |; ¢!!8%S- the scenery painted on upwards of thirty-one thousand 
word had been pledged for her safety, but the evil spirit made him || S44re feet ol canvass—has been three months in preparation 


| forget it. She lies buried there. No one avenged her murder, and |! 4} In consequence of the length of time the new spectacle wil 


Oct py in repres¢ ntation, no other piece will be peri rmed or 
And Mr. Manager Mitchell, of the O 


will 


the Great Spirit was angry. That water will make us more thirsty 1 the 
same evening.” 


and that shade will scorch us. ‘The stain of blood is on our hands, || 


It still 


I could get no more from them ; 


ympie, 


us, do || “forms the public that he enact ** Billy Taylor, or the 


and we know not how to wipe it out rests upon yay 


young fellow, a magnificent nautical melo-drama, with new scens ry 


what we will.’ they were silent, 


even for Indians It was the death of Miss MecCre a they alluded new dresses, hew machine ry, hew music, new dec rations, and new 


Dallels, produced wi/hout an immense expense ; the entire cost be- 


to. She was hetrothed to a young American by the name of Jones 


nder ten thousand doilars the scenery is painted 


who had taken sides with the British and became a captain in the 


service I'he lovers, however, had managed to keep up a corres on less than filty thousand square feet of canvass—has not been 


. . . nre r rT? Inc . . 
| pondence, and he was informed, after a battle in which he had dis preparation. I? In consequence of the spectacle 


t inamorata was concealed || #4 being too long, three other delightful pieces, and a variety of 


eeeiiee * 9 
“—s- <3 


nts are displayed in the bills of the day 


tinguished himself for his bravery, that his 
nite ' Y er « } 1 j , n 
As it was danverous for || ¢tertainn s will also be played on the same 


in a house a few miles from Sandy-Hill 


him to go to her, he engaged a party of confidential Indians to take 








his horse to her residence » his tent in safety He derous capitais, large capitals, lithe capitals, and ¢ta/ics—with a 
urged in his letter, not to hesitate a moment in putting herself un- olusion of I's, a sprinkling of * * * *’s and al | shower of 


m; and the voiec 


















































| der their protectic of a lover is law to a confiding || "%es ‘ ! nhappy 
7 a . i e +f . . ‘ 9 we ns 
woman They proceeded on their journey, and stopped to rest udividuals who were not fortunate enough to procure standing-room 
under a large pine-tree near a spring—the one at which we drank the previous evening, an dous, stupendous, enor 
Here they were met by another party of Indians, also sent by the | ™OUS, Culrageous, prodigious, leiming and astounding rush 
mpatient lover, when a quarrel arose about her which terminated |‘ W!thess the several repres¢ of these superd, s 
in her assassination. One of the Indians pulled the poor girl from her i hee \ erlul parallelled, and superlative spec - 
horse and another struck his tomahawk into her forehead—tore off Valicd any « country, ol ch me er history nor 
her scalp and gashed her breast. They then covered her body with fiction ever did or ever Will give any ac nt This is the , 
leaves and left her under the huge pine-tree One of the I ins | Of doing business at these establishments; and the style in wh 
made her lover acquainted with the facts, a 1 another brought him the show-ix S, fences, and pr ps of the city are ornamented by 
her scalp. He knew the long brown tresses of Miss McCrea, and) “ese two indelatigable managers, who think nothing of the censure 
in defiance of all danger, flew to the spot to realize the horrid scen¢ ot the ‘ ovided the unmitiated many gape, wonder 
| He tore away the thinly-spread leaves—clasped the still bleedin i take ever r for granted that is pamted t s of the 
body in his arms, and wrapping it in his cloak, was about bearing |. day. Yet, notwithstanding, th Bowery is a well-conducted theatre, 
it away when he was prevented by his superiwur officers, who or where attractive eces, well worth witnessing, are 1 ¥ pro- 
dered the poor girl to be buried on the spot where she had be: duced i a visit to the Olympic is amply repaid by light and 
immolated After this event, a curse seemed to rest upon the red | pleasant comedies, admirably sustained We this d turn, 
man In every battle their forces were sadly cut up; the Amer first to the Bowery for the favour it has done us in the pro ’ 
cans attacking them most fur sly wherever they could cet a tthe r t nonse il piece of balderdash that was ever got uj 
opportunity I'he prophets of the I ans had strange a ries : i re, entitled, ** The Helderbarrack War; which has 
they saw constantly im the clouds, the form of the murdered w ‘ rece ecn ed on patient and r ch enduring a ences; 
woman invoking the blast to overwhelm them; and directing all t ( rmoured manager of the Olympic will not mistake 
the power and fury of the Americans to exterminate every red ma . y! g more than a rt . s 
if the forest, who had committed the hateful deed of | aku eX re olne! of ** Woo spare t 
faith and staming the tomahawk with the blood of a woman, whos« tree t which we la ved heartily, notwithstanding the eyes of 
spirit still called for revenge It was agreed among the Indians in the w ‘ e were in consequence directed at tha as ed 
a body to move silently away, and by morming’s licht not a red aut ot that inless ballad We do not care to turn forme 
man was to be found near the British troops Captain Jones, too e we even des Ss, at this time i more iT g 
was no more In the battle he led « his men with that fearless V ol od taste t as tar as the play $ are 
ness and fury that distressed m often do; but his men y | concerned, were “more honoured in the breach than in the ser 
tired of following him im suc} per lous attacks, and bean to fly vance ese clap-traps, both on and off the stage, we are « 
i } . | t } 
As he turned to rally them he received a ball in his back. Bur vineed, har e eflect, and v ce y ce ct n 
with shame, love and frenzy, he turned and threw himself on we re t ty of the management Nothing of the k ever 
bavonets of the enemy, dat once « | es. lex } ceurs play s ofthe Park atre ind we have fr ently 
his political offence. He was laid the side of her he had so a ard t ) coimended for the 1and undevia t 
, ’ Sa : : aS EE } 
dentiv loved and tearfully lamented.”—Events of the Revoli V s Ponder says we may be owed the ex $ r 
Ww 1 Mr. M wer Simpson speaks to the | ct <6 
ric! « s Ww : re ] t I ‘ ot the v 
MUSICAL. 
: Kinsicks The ¢ the r is been re ed r the direct 
_ . ¢ — —— ’ Phorne and Fly to whom the above remarks will in some mea 
The beautiful manner in which Messrs. Firth and Hall are daily 
pfs sure ¢ Hiv apply I us ve more enterprise and less humoug 
issuing new ind or ginal compositions, as well as the popular repr nts } 
. | } ! Che Chatham sacapttal locati and under its present manag 
of London and Parts, is obtaining for them a commendation , 
p : ul we ive ) t of its entire success 
only of musical amateurs, but of the press g rally We ar i : 
! } 
) s but tittiel rtos this week res ting 
nleased at this. for we like to see enterprise rewarded We have z ext 
' — : t s, we e room r the follow er from the 
several songs before us, printed o €r ol the finest texture, and 
, " : : . : M r Noah | manager of the Park the it editor 
adorned with handsomely ti hed vignettes, which are creditable to 
the ft ( rs were, of la ve s t \ s ss et « 
the lithographic art. Among t we particularly ce the , F 
fa ie a ar I \ ed self the a ed « ineitherw 
** Queen of the Roses,” The Young Lover,” “ The Sister's Call, } 
one % . is Ww $ » ree e the fe 0 ex hetwe 
“ ie parting ray of fading day,” ** Why wear ve not the Rose, . > 
, ) * tut t ive b es | animosities Heart nd-hearte 
1 new edition of * Woodman, spare that tree,’ and ** Oh must we e Kind-h 
1 imiaoie I r 
part to-night,”’ as sung by Malibran—the words by Miss Pardoe, 
which we copy “MM Pric oT v « | t ty vas babiv 
! tr ( r self were cm 
1 , 
nt Park ‘ ~ § > Ww ( er. we eliev 
Oh must we part to-nicht’ merelv acted as a star Mr. Price was adn ed to the ir at 
The hours have iss'd so sweetly early age, at issociated with Was 1 Mort« 1 vas 
[had forgo good practice ; Price principally in the et ‘ s, W 
Tr . . ranked as a irewd a t gent lawyer His « riv ss es 
That they « fly fleet al] Shc ead j 
were all am e first r this citv. and t class 
oucn joy ye } . rings, ance he retamed thr 1 life, and it gave m great adv res 
hat, when we t ‘ ier, among persons of wealth and fashion, in conducting t Hair 
Could I but er Time's w s, the Park the He soon got nd of Cooper, after they e 
I'd furl each downy feather money, and selected Mr Simpson, a member of the company, 
stage-ma s eg cr V s t < t 
hi vy « t l S 6 M: ] ‘ S ass 
Ww y gy ec and ¢ < tter ‘ ‘ 
e cannot part to-night } , 
Coes _ Sm ne ma r t, leaving merely the cet s to others He 
When all is joy around us ; judgment, and was not without taste ; he understood what wo 
When both our hearts are hght, mease the é . and he chalked out a 1 boldly 
And mirth and love surround us liberally, and he had all his plans mgidly ex ed. He did not 
} ate, whe xtraordinary attract sented itself, to engage 
If I must say “ farewell’ — hesitate ser ges el ‘aaah 
That i i it, no matte bwhat 7 ‘ Ww wast { | (ook 
r a8) t care ar orrow— , ; ; , ; 
rat word oO! ¢ e and sorrow Kean, Ma bran, Macrea y, and others less « nent, all appeare« 





ht the s} ell, 





Break not to-ni at the Park. The constant st ssion of novelty, his 





in their t 
well-known liberal disposition in all engagements, the fiusb of every 





Oh let it be to-morrow 
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iece, and his out-door influence and general acquaintance, kept the 

fashion of the city flowing in a constant current toward the Park 
theatre. In the midst of this successful experiment, all tending to 
confirm the favourable opinion entertained of his system, he was 
struck with the ambition of managing Drury-Lane ; and although 
he did not lose character in that undertaking, he lost money, and 
finally he settled himself down in the capital, with the mtention of 
furnishing the Park theatre with all the talent the metropolis could 
produce, and the Park was in the ‘ full tide of successiui experi- 
ment.’ 

“Men of otherwise strong judgments have, occasionally, their 
weak points, and one of Mr. Price's was the sovereign contempt in 
which he regarded all kinds of opposition. He knew the Park was 
the fashionable theatre, and believed that rivalry, with 
He neve r con- 





t great in- 


terest and large outlays, was utterly impracticable 





sidered genius or enterprise as bé equivalent to capital ; and 
feeling perfectly secure in his position, he dismissed any one at a 
moment's warning that he did not hike, or against whom he had 


taken a sudden dislike ; he courted no one, cared for no one; was 
had entire 
seldom, if ever, yielded to public 


Park at secure di 


sweeping career, was 


a perfect despot in his system of conduct g affairs : 
confidence in his ow 


» judgment ; 
pinion, and seemed to place o 





position to the 











he first check he met with m this 





ance 


the Park thea 





from Gil time 
Charles 
taste—his wile 


att 





nent music 





ilfert was an en an, of 
the daughter of Holman, at 
They arrived in this citv a 


£ 
that time without a 





tera disastrous 


sampaign in Charleston, in search of employment; and it 
vested to Mr. Price to engage them both- 


orchestra, and 


nval in genteel comedy 





was sug 


-Grlfert, as ader of hits 





them a 





rs per week for five vears. Mr 
n—declared they were n 

the money ; and when he told that Gilfert was negoti 

with Mr. Astor to lease the Park, just then rebuilt, he treated his 

pposition with contempt, believing it to be utterly impossible for 

t without money or friends, to rival 

Gilfert did not obtain the theatre, with all 


rs. Gilfert to play first business, giving 
‘ i. j 


oint salary of 
Pnee ridiculed the 


one hundred d 





t worth half 


proposit 


was ating 


aman of mere genius, him ina 
struggle for the lease 

his eff rts; but he did a serious injury to Price The owners of 
the Park raised his rent four thousand dollars per annum, if we re- 
collect right, for seven years; and then demanded a deposit of 
twenty thousand as security for the rent, which was borrowed from 
a friend, who received as an equivalent a large share of the profits 
lfert and his wife for five 
worth Mr. Pric« t 


lost, by 
forty thousand dol- 


By declining to secure the services of (i 
years, at a salary which they were nearly 
his efforts to obtain the lease, something like 
lars—twenty-eight thousand in increase of rent, and the residue in 
shares of profit Nor did this opposition end here 
mt money, built a theatre at Albany, and after a short period, he 
united with Governeur Hamilton and T. L. Smith, and up went 


Gilfert, with- 





e nearly closed the Park 
actor by the name of A 
hly respectabl 


the Bowerv, which at one tu 
“In the Park theatre 

aquiet, attentive man, and hig 
. } nN 

inoffensive manner, and unwillingness to quarrel with 


Mr. Price to consider him as destitute of energy, and of no con- 





was an 





any one, le d 


sequence, and he dismissed him. Mr. Phillips, having been a manager 


at New-Orleans, had a large s pply of wardrobe and properties, and 
ne opened a summer theatre at Chatham Garden, which turned out 
so profitably, that, the ensuing season, Mr. Barriere opened an elegant 
theatre, known as the Chatham-street theatre, and now the Chat 


ham-street chape l, the success of which, for some years, was a 
forty-thousand dollars to the Park. His anxiety 


was directed always to put down opposition, even after he himself 


loss of at least 


had created it 

“These incidents are mentioned to show the weak points of Mr 
Price’s management, and also in proof to all men depending upon 
the public for support, that no person, however lowly, 1s to be treated 
with contempt—that in our march through life, one man 
an enemy, one man may 


may not 
e able to do us much good, but if made 
Jous much harm ; and that a person with talent, energy and genius 
may accomplish more than mere money can accomplish. The 
h Mr. Price made from London to this city, 





xecasional visits whi 
did not increase his friends or promote his interest. He always 
took the reins in hand wherever he went ; he did not relish the calm 
and successful flow of the waters; his *to ride the 
tempest and direct the st suffer- 


ed, of course That man was not his friend who differed with him 


ambition was 


rm ;"*and the interest of the theatre 


n opinion respecting his system ; and although he had frends who 
knew all his good points, and who never forsook him, nevertheless 
he parted with old friends with all imaginable coldness and indiffer- 
ence, when they presume d to entertain opinions oF express pre fer- 
ences in opposition to his views. He was rough and uncourteous 
n his manners, and yet he had no constitutional malice or vindic- 
tive feelings : he wanted every one to yield to him—to submit to 
ls views and his caprices. Much, however, of this asperity of tem- 
per grew out of continued illness from gout. Much outward 
roughness covered, likewise, much inward kindness : he was formi- 
lable as an enemy; and, all things considered, was at bottom a 
kind-hearted, honest man 

“The Park has lost, on one hand, much energy and judgment by 
his death ; and, on the other, has probably gained, by directing the 
progress of affairs into smoother channels, and bringing back the 
countenance and support of friends who had been rudely repulsed 
What its prospects of success mav be hereafter, depends very much 
upon skill, tact, and address. Rivalry and a change of public taste 
Jemand at the head of these institutions men of 
ability and uniform good temper.” 





acknowledged 

Bowery ampattHeatre.—It must be a source of gratification to 
the managers of the Bowery Amphitheatre to witness the constant 
routine of fashion and respectability that seem determined to give 
4 character to this place of entertainment. The performances are 
The talent of the brothers Tur- 
The 


quiet elegance of Napoleon is the school that induces undivided 


elegant, and of the highest order 


ner must be confessed, although their stvles differ widely 


attention ; while the bold dash of Varien half alarms vou, until vou 


ch he clears even as manv as 





witness the perfect certainty with w 
eight different objects in once rounding the circle ; his adieu to the 
tudience in a full gallop, (himself enjoying, as it were, the daring 


he exhibits.) is of itself a fine equestrian spectacle. Everybody 
appears to be delighted with Otto Motty. 
which he holds a full-grown man on the palm of his hand, seems to 


outdo all his former doings : he really is an extraordinary creature 


His herculean act, in 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“M.C.’s" note 1s received—we should be glad to hear from her agatn—in person 
tf posseble. If she will send tous her address, her requests shail be (indirectly) 
ed“ The Maniac,” ts too long for 


complied with.— The commumication entit 


our columns.— The poetry signed ** B. L. H.,” ts too defective in rhythmatical 
dis author 


tm nature, and with care in composition cannot farl to succeed.- 


evideniiy has a delicate perception of the beautiful 
We hope the 


construciton. 


liberties we have taken with a communication which appears wm this number 
will meet with the approbation of tts author, from whim we should be pleased 
to Acar agawn.— The lines by “G. F. B..” are respectfully declined, the sub- 
“N.S. as K. G., whch be- 


Thanks to ** Philos” for Ais translations, the 


ject of ihem having become somewhat hackmed 
ing interpreted, signifies no go 
following epigram on @ Bachant+ from the Greek anthology ts exquisitely 
rendered. 
* As yet not knowing how to strike the cymbals in her hands, 

There fixéd by the sculptor’s art, the shamed Bachanté stands 

To earth so downcast ts ber look, like one about to cry, 

* Leave me, and | wii! make a sound when no one standeth by."” 





On the last poge ts an original, and what ts better, a beautiful composition, 
creditable to the genius of Mr. Maeder, whom we thank for communicating 
tt to the Merror. Those who pirate ef, well please to sey from what journal 


ui ts taken. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1840 
MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS FROM COUNTRY PAPERS 
From the Cahawbha Democrat and Independent Bann@ of Truth 


Large turnip —We are indebted to Esquire Rogers of this vil- 


lage, for the most extensive and magnificent specimen of that 
valuable vegetable, the turnip, we have ever seen. It measures 
nineteen inches in diameter, and two feet in circumference We 


have placed it upon our desk, ina glass case, to stimulate us to 
further exertion 


From the Consolidator and People’s Advocate. Devoted to the Fine Arts, 


Sctence, and Stlkworms 
By the arrival of the Great Western at New-York on the 


papers 


We learn from them that the Empe rour Nicholas 


of last month, we have received our regular files of forewn 
and magazines 


sull continues to exercise the most tyrannical oppression over the 


brave, patriotic, but unfortunate Poles. We caution him to beware, 


From the Slabtown Whig, and Defender of the Constitution 
We have ouly one word to say to our readers Our election 
takes place to-morrow Shall we longer submit to misrule—to 


rradation ’ or, shall we in Our majesty, and 





despotism and de rise 


hurl our tyrants from their thrones’ For our own part, and we do 
not hesitate to say it, if our present rulers are to be kept in power, 


We do 


not say that we shall leave, but that we have thought of it Dhe 


we, for one, have thought seriously of leaving the country 
meeting last night, at the Eagle Tavern, was all our frends could 


have wished; it was clearly proved that there are only thirty-seven 
how ts it, then, that forty votes were 
The 


ably addressed by Messrs. Thompson, Jones, and Yell; the latter 


legal voters in the township ; 


polled last spring? meeting was 


We pause lor a reply 


gentleman sang a very spirited and patriotic song. We regret 
that we have only room for the first two lines of 1t } 
**T sing the tree of liberty ; 
Beleve me "tis no joke, sir.”’ 
From the Laterary Repository and Ladwes Boudow 
New-York Laterary and Scientific Rerew—We have received 





1 few numbers of this periodical, and have concluded to put it on) 


our exchange list. We observe among its contributors the names 
of Ben Jonson, Lord Bacon, and many other distinguished foreign 


In the last number we noticed some very excellent 


Lines, 


writers 


beginning 


“To be, or not to be, that is the questior 


given as original; the editor has evidently been imposed upon by 
some silly scribbler, for we find the lines, word for word, in the play 


We do not 


editor 


of Hamlet, written by William Shakspeare, Esq 





mention this with unfriendly feelings, but simply to put the 
on his guard for the future 
From the Publicola Register and Shield of Laberty. 
We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the 
public exhibition of the caravan of wild beasts in Mr. Wilcox’s red 
hool-house 


barn, south of the s¢ We paid an editorial visit to the 


bition before it was The collection is! 





exni open to the 


pubhie 


unique and extensive we have onlv room to particularize a few 


of the animals. In cage No. 13 there are two zebras of surpassing 





red and nineteen stripes on the small- 
stuffed skin of the e¢ 


In No. 15 18 a living Bengal tiger with double 


beauty; we counted one hund 
est one. In cage fourteen is the lebrated 
elephant, Romeo 
rows of teeth; we were informed by the intelligent proprietor that 
this ferocious animal, in its native clime, during the summer months 
when all nature is parched by the burning rays of the tropic sun, 
whiles 


hies himself into the most secluded valleys and away the 


sunny hours. An excellent band of music accompanies the exhi 
bition ; 


Peale’s Museum, in the great metropolis, and we can truly say the 





it has been our good fortune to hear the celebrated band at 


performances did not surpass the splendid music at the exhibition 


We 


observing, that there is nothing to be seen at the caravan to shock 


last Thursday evening cannot close our remarks without 
the feelings of the most delicate 7 
From the Trzas Poker and Crehore’s Advocate 
One of those nefarious wretches, who for some time have been 
skulking about our countrv disseminating incendiary temperance 
pamphlets, was yesterday arrested on the banks of the Brassos, a 
few miles below this town, and lynched on the spot. We hope 


that this will serve as a warning to these modern philanthropists 


From the Arkansas Telegraph 


Our correspondent B., who demands the name of the writer of 
the article on * Backing rmed that the article was not 
| written by any one We ‘ r, compositor, and publisher of 


the Telegra on appears in its columns 





is wrutien by any one, but set up m the mar 
If B 


over the sexton's 


script of our brain 


wishes to see the auth 


he article, he can uw quire for us, 








From the Northern 1 nd Frostville Spectator 
Yesterday was the coldest yw ithe memory of the oldest 
mhabitant of our tow: WW t thermometer fifteen degre« 
below zero, eur feelings ca ! re casily u ed than deseribed 
The exquisite By this t we mean to d nate one of thos 
ndividnals who may be compared to t beautiful purses in shop 
windows—utterly empty t idea, not ar tellectual farthim, 
to be found. By ideas we do not mean those ready-made conver 
sations, t talking mat ‘ it Iirst com may make his 
own, and which 18 @ 8) .aol s » Serving only as a covering 
for folly, or to fill up t} ‘ 0 cness By iwe mean a 
perception of the nm I t wea tue it yr, mutilated, or tug 
tive but ¢ ar. t, « md iast r; copious enough to 
keep the bram in a state of turgescence, and prevent it from col 
lapsing hke an em y ’ 4 arent t rht engendermege a 
thousand others—a \ “ 1 a world of secondary im 
ginings log Lily \ ate t ‘ ‘ sun of an entire mteiic« 
tual svstem Now \ v of - . t der the poma 
tumed ort CoN Not ‘ If t © were oniv on 
his glassy eyes, s« t ‘ 1 stuffed animal, would beam at 
least with a littl : f vould have less t sppearance of 
wax, his gait be les vords les " ind his cravat 
more twisted Ar all, y i play, or a concert, he would 
feel the same emo ao ind you would no longe 
see him mn a stage-box s ove-glasses, or biting his cane 
when the pit is conv od w ht nor drawing on his gloves 
or adjusting his whis ‘ rest of the audience are affee 
ed to tears ; no lo er w ‘ ble, and unchangs 
able amid the ele« en ‘ rl } or true 
comic humour, as if Ss stupidity were a tripod upon which he atooc 
elevated above all sv thy with the m Perhaps the bes 
definition of an exquisite w ‘ ven by that yc Observer and 
noted wit, Aaron Seixas, Esq. who, « i certam occasion, called 
one of the species ** in steal sa via 
Mr. Tasist 1) ‘ avement of M lasistr t wea 
gratifying to perceive ‘ 1 tly \ ! by the talent 
ot the city I i crite Ss, physicians 
iwvers, and ar te ed tsar t ‘ ‘ val encourape 
i gentleman and a s« ‘ is 1 erudition have for a 
mg period been co i + comm Che perforn 


reading, and entire 


ances of Mr neeption, chast 


sins Of most stare 











rant and * mexplicable y If he makes the stage his 
protyssion, we have tol sontire et 

The Picayune I New-O) os Picayune ts one of the bes 
little papers upon our ex¢ st We open it always with 
a certamty of find sani worth reading The editor 
Mr. Kinney, is a w ad has the rare tact of whipping Pp 
as agreeable a mel of anes te and ge p, a8 can well be 
uagined. ‘The followmg extract is a fair specumen of his plea 
santrv 

A young wag who had made ‘ gomg, gon come’ his profes 
s1on——a greal favo te among e ki hts of the buskin, and all 
good tellows, besides | i ) favourt mong the ladies 
was once mounted ! Ne ra} ec ot lurniture 
He was well conversant wit the dramat productions of 
the day, and among the rest Hunchback, then the rage im Bos 
ton, where the yoke occurres I nv Keml was at that time 
delighting the town wit er‘ J and everybody was well ac 
quainted with the celebrated line 
‘ “ y eak to me 
oO. sit you ete. cn 

wl are ranked an the tat rite pe nia ot the play 

* *Gomg, gom ‘ lilty-twe ny more fifty-three 
thank you, sir three dolla ny more! fifty-three—go on 
gentlemen—filty-three dolla ung at fifty-three dollars—last 
call—once, twice ny more! gone Whois’ There wasa 
pause, and nobody answercd ‘Who iit’? who bid fifty-three '’ 
‘ Fifty-two was my bid,’ nd some one ‘Who bid fifty-three ’ 
some one said fifty-three > w was it’ Who bid fifty-three" 


* * Clifford,’ said a voice near the door. * O Clifford, 1s it you? 





exclaimed the auctioneer, dropping his hammer, and clasping his 
hands 4 la Fanny Kemi Tie joke was trresistible—every body 
recognised it, and catching the spirit of the thing, the audience 
followed up an ecstasy of la erw three rounds of applause 
while the auctioneer deliberately drew out his handkeremef and 
wiped his nose in burlesque imitation of Miss Fanny ‘Clifford, 
did you say, sir’? Clifford *’ said the auctioneer, when the merri 
ment had a little subsided ‘Isit cash, sur’? Clifford, the pur 


chaser, it seems, was a bashful person, unacquainted with theatri 


cal things, and had become somewhat alarmed at the unaccountable 





good humour of the crow so that he was afraid to open his | ps 
again, lest he should excite another burst of fun. ‘Is it cash, 
sir *’ again inquired the auctioneer 

* All eyes were turned upon Clifford, who looked very much a 
he felt that his mother n t xious about him, | till he 
made no answer. The merry auctioneer would rather lose his « 


tomer than his joke, and he suddenly exclammed, stil! imitating the 
fierv-eyed Fanny, 


*‘Chifford' Why don't you speak to me! 
The assembly now 
uproarious buret of applause, 


fairly screamed with laughter, and, amid an 
Clifford made a bolt for the door and 
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HITHER, HITHER, HITHER COME. 


THE ADMIRED OPENING DUET, FOR TWO SOPRANOS, SUNG IN THE OPERATIC SPECTACLE OF “THE FAIRY SPELL,” NOW PERFORMING, WITH GREAT SUCCESS 
AT THE BOWERY THEATRE—COMPOSED BY JAMES G. MAEDER. 
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heard a-bout, And ev'ry sigh “Bean 


eart breathes 




















out, Is turn’d, as it 


oe lips, vad song, And voices are 
leaves sing-ing the whole 


day 
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* A fabulous fountain, where instruments are said to be constantly playing 





MISCELLANY. 





WOMAN 


Gove from her cheek is the summer bloom, 
And her lip has lost all its faint perfume 

And the gloss has dropp'd from her golden hair, 
And her cheek is pale, but no longer fair 


And the spirit that sate on her soft blue eye 

Is struck with cold mortality ; 

And the smile that play'd round her lip has fled, 
And every charm has now left the dead 


Like slaves they obey'd her in height of power, 
But left her all in her wintry hour; 

And the crowds that swore for her love to die, 
Shrunk from the tone of her last faint sigh. 
And this is man’s fidelity ! 





*Tis woman alone, with a purer heart, 
Can see all these idols of life depart, 
And love the more, and smile and bless 
Man in his uttermost wretchedness 





MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 


After relating, at much length, a scarce and curious anecdote, 
with considerable marks of self-complacency at having it to tell, || 
heing quietly reminded by the person you have been so kindly in- || pigmies when they praise 


structing, that you had it—from himself. 


: rl 
a In conversation—inadvertently touching the 
know will call forth the longest story of the flattest proser that ever 
{, droned 
On arriving at that part of the last volume of an enc hanting no- 
vel, in which the interest is wrought up to the highest pitch—sud- 


string which you 


denly finding the remaming leaves, catastrophe and all, torn out 

After eating mushrooms—the livelv interest vou take in the de- 
bate that accidentally follows upon the question “‘ whether they 
were of the mght sort '” 

Ata long table, after dinner, the eves of the whole company 
drawn upon you by a loud observation that you are strikingly like 
|| Mrs. or Miss . particularly when you smile 

Entering into the figure of a country-dance with so much spirit 
|| as to force vour foot through the muslin drapery of your fair partner 
! A chaise window-glass, that will not be put down when It is up, 
| nor up when it is down 

In reading a new and interesting book, bemg reduced to make a 

paper-knife ‘of your finger. 

Attempting to open the stiff blade of a rusty knife at a well- 
| worn notch, with a short thumb-nail 
| 








DESULTORY THOUGHTS 


No man, however distinguished, perhaps, ever contemplated the 
ccetaie of a woman with unmixed pleasure; if he loved her, 
| his heart, by some means, disquieted him ; if he loved her not, his 
self-love was hurt 


Men look like gigantic phantoms when they censure, and like 


}} I know only two beautiful things in the universe—the starry 


Dressing for a ball by a foul and ili-cast looking-glass, (not know- y heaven above our heads, and the sentiment of dutv in our hearts 


ing it to be so till next morning,) and so mourning, and wondering, 
over your own unaccountable and uaseasonable ugliness. 


|| ‘The genius of man is creative when observant of nature, but only 
‘' imitative when not copying it. 


In contemplating the broken parts of the statues in the Vat 
one thinks one sees the field of battle where time has fought ag 
and those mutilated limbs attest its victory and our losses 


genius, 
The finest countries in the world, when they retrace no reco 
tion—when they do not carry the stamp of any great eve 
without interest when compared to classic ground 
Dulness is less disagreeable than pretension 





SPECIMENS OF LOW BUT VERY FASHIONABLE WIT 


as the old boot said to the cobler 
as the woman said when ber neig 


“ Friend of mv sole,” 
* No such good luck for me,” 
bour’s husband died 





” Hope I don’t intrude,” as the cat said to the pige on-house 
“Tm off,” as the loco-foco match said to the sand-paper 


To 





Madonna, wherefore hast thou sent to me 
Sweet basil and mignionette ? 
Embleming love and health, which never yet 
In the same wreath might be 
Alas. and they are wet! 
Is it with kisses, or with tears’ 
For never rain or dew 
Svch fragrance drew 
From plart or flower—the very doubt endears 
My sadness ever new, 


The sighs I breathe, the tears I shed for thee 
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